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LADY FLAVIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE LION IN HIS DEN. 

The old Ch&teau des Boches had never 
looked more sombre and sad than on that 
December night when the sleuth-homids of 
Justice were let slip against its inmates. 
The gloomy garden, with its tall trees and 
overgrowth of shrubs, lay in irregular 
patches of black and white beneath the 
pale evening light. The stars shone 
frostily out between the rifts in the clouds, 
but there was no moon. The snow covered 
the earth like a shroud; the northern 
breeze was piercingly cold; the brooks 
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8 LADY FLA VI A. 

were all frozen over, and there was ice on 
the Seine. The steep roof of the old 
chateau, the grey tower of the dovecot, the 
ruinous out-buildings, bore a load of unsul- 
lied snow. 

The char^-banCy with its living load, was 
the first to reach the bridge at the end of 
the village street of Grr^snez-Vignoble. It 
was on this bridge, two days earlier, that 
Brand Royston had lingered so long, 
watching for signs of the coming storm. 
The storm had come now. It had rolled 
up, dark and lowering as a heavy bank of 
thunder-firatught clouds, and soon the tem- 
pest was to break forth in its might. By 
this time, at every station of the police 
throughout Northern France the signale- 
ment of Brand Royston was in the hands of 
the agents of government, and escape, 
accidents apart, was impossible. 

The smithy, a few yards oflF, was open, 
and in fall work. The bellows roared, the 
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hammer tinkled on the glowing iron as it 
was forged into horse-shoes, and the sparks 
went in showers of flaky yellow and 
spangled red, hissing and eddying out into 
the night. There was the usual group of 
idle good fellows hanging about the door, 
and chatting on the sill of the unglazed 
window; and the dusky Yulcans of the 
smithy themselves laid aside sledge and 
bellows to come and gaze out inquisitively 
at the large open carriage and its cluster of 
men. But no one approached. The 
gazers had noted the white belts and 
chapeaux bras, and had no wish to intrude 
on the police. Those corbeaux, as the 
master-smith observed, were birds of bad 
augury, best let , alone. 

And now the dull thud of distant horse- 
hoofs beating upon the frozen snow is 
heard, and as the tall figures and martial * 
accoutrements of the gendarmes come into 
sight, the commissary bids the driver pro- 
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coed. It is but a step to the rusted iron 
gates of the ch&teau. There, every one 
aliglits ; as they do so, an agent of police 
steps up and lifts his hand to his hat, in 
salutation to his superior. "Anything 
new, Martin?" The policeman's answer 
is satisfactory. Nothing has occurred* 
Every avenue is guarded; the house is 
surrounded on all sides. All is well. Just 
as Martin has given his report, the gen- 
darmes ride up and dismount in leisurely 
fashion, linking the bridles of their horses 
together, so that one man may suffice to 
hold all five of the chargers.^ The man 
selected is an agent of police. He is old, 
and can best be spared when hard knocks 
are looked for, and he is nothing loath to 
take this inglorious part in the campaign. 

The rusted iron gates proved to be un- 
fastened. Their hinges creaked harshly as 
they were thrust back ; and the gendarmes 
and police, headed by the magistrate, made 
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their entry into the grounds. With them, 
but not of them, were Charles Ford, Ser- 
geant Skinner, and M. Durbec. " Hist ! 
come with me," said the last named of 
these three, as he drew the Englishmen 
aside, speaking at the same time in tole- 
rably good English : " you need not get 
yourselves knocked on the head, that I 
know of; and for me, I wash my hands of 
the aflFair. It is theirs ; they have drawn 
the wine — let them drink it. D'aiUeurSy I 
have made my proofs. They will not call 
me coward." 

Then, eking out his statement with 
shrugs, grins, and gestures more graphic 
than words, M. Durbec proceeded to ex- 
plain that he had offered, if he were given 
carte blanche, to make his way by stratagem 
into the house, and to capture the formid- 
able master of it during his sleep. This 
wise plan had been overruled; formality 
had been the order of the day ; and M. 
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Durbec had resolved to be a mere spectator 
of the mischief he anticipated. But 
scarcely had he ceased to speak, when, to 
the surprise of every one, in answer to the 
shrill neighing of one of the gendarmes' 
horses, a horse neighed loudly from the 
range of deserted stabling across the neg- 
lected court-yard. A general movement 
took place in that direction, and with no 
small astonishment the police discovered a 
carriage stowed away in the roofless coach- 
house, two horses tethered in the disused 
stable, and t^he coachman, a mere lad, with 
a sheep-skin rug rolled around him, fast 
asleep on a truss of straw. Awaking to 
find himself a prisoner, this poor fellow was 
at first too much surprised to make any 
reply to the questions of his captors ; but 
presently it came out that he was in the 
service of a livery stable-keeper of St. 
Germain, that the English gentleman who 
lived in the chateau had hired the vehicle 
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and horses of his patron^ bespeaking them 
for Monday, at three o'clock ; that he, Paul 
Peter Lobucheau, had been punctual ; that 
M. Koyston had told him to wait, as the 
carriage would not be wanted till after 
dark, and at the same time had fed him 
weU, and supplied him freely with wine of 
Spain, after which Paul Peter had gone 
snugly to sleep upon the straw : and that 
was all Paul Peter had to tell. 

M. Durbec, prince of spies, laughed imp- 
ishly as he led Charles Ford and the Lon- 
don detective back to the front of the 
house, and placed them under the shelter of 
a clump of lime-trees. " So, so ! " he said 
softly; "this good Monsieur Royston 
would have stolen away, it seems, and left 
an empty nest. His journey would only 
have extended to Mantes, or at most to 
Havre. But now, listen: mark what 
Monsieur le Commissaire is about to do." 

By this time the gravel and the crisp 
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snow were crackling under the tread of 
many feet ; and the commissary, with the 
smith from St. Germain at his left hand, 
and his secretary on the right, stood in 
front of the principal door of the chateau 
— the door above which the mutilated 
escutcheon frowned upon the intruders. 
Every window was dark; all the lower 
shutters, all those on the first floor as well, 
were closed. Above, the dormer windows 
in the steep roof looked blankly out, ink- 
black and mournful, on the night — ^no 
light ; no sound ; no sign of life. The 
commissary rang the door-bell, and, lifting 
the rusty knocker, sent a peal of hollow 
sounds echoing through the apparently de- 
serted house. The knocking elicited no 
response. The commissary glanced over 
his shoulder at the five gendarmes and the 
agents who stood ready. Then clearing 
his voice, which was husky and thick with 
the combined effects of the night-air and 
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the excitement of the moment, the com- 
missary again struck three times upon the 
oaken door, loudly pronouncing the magic 
words of the legal open sesame : " Ouvrez^ 
au nom de la hi I " The summons was dis- 
regarded. The commissary of police turned 
to his men. This is the first sommation^^ 
he said in a loud voice. Again the words 
and the knocking were repeated. ** Open, 
open, in the name of the law ! " but all was 
dark and silent as the grave. 

M. Durbec, under the shadow of the 
lime-trees, whispered to Charles Ford : " A 
nice mess they will make of it ; you will 
see. There was but one way," he added, 
with the incomparable fatuity that sits 
more naturally on a Frenchman than on 
any other mortal man, " and that way was 
to leave all to me." 

" I don't like this," said Charles Ford, 
hurriedly ; " all these displays of guns and 
pistols and cold steel against one man. It 
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seems a cowardly butchery. When he 
shows himself, I will call to him to , sur- 
render, and I'll promise him that he and 

his shall not be hurt, if only " 

^*Hark!" hissed out the French detec- 
tive. " Monsieur le Commissaire speaks 

for the last time. * Open in the name of 
the law !' The curtain will rise soon, and 
you shall tell me, mes amisy how you fancy 
the play." 

There was a long pause. The workman 
from St. Germain was getting ready his 
tools. The night was very bleak ; the air 
was cold and frosty ; but the commissary of 
police took oflF his hat and wiped his fore- 
head, which was beaded over with heat- 
drops. Not a man spoke. There was no 
sound but the faint rattle of arms, or the/^ 
clink of a spur as one of the gendarmes 
moved uneasily. The silence was broken 
by the voice of the commissary, and very 
harsh and strident was the sound of that 
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voice as it said : " The third soinmation 
has been addressed without obedience being 
rendered. In virtue of the powers con- 
ferred on me by the Criminal Code, I, com- ^ 
missaire de police, command the door to be 
broken open ! To your duty, and burst in, 
the door?" 

Instantly the workman thrust the sharp 
point of a long crowbar between the door 
and the jamb nearest to the lock, and drove 
it home with two strokes of a mallet. 

** Help me, comrades," cried the smith ; 
" two of you bear a hand, and we will prise 
open the door in a twinkling." Two of 
those addressed, an agent and a gendarme, 
laid their hands upon the lever. As they 
did so one of the outside shutters of the 
upper windows was flung open, and two 
shots were discharged in rapid succession. 
The jarring of the windows, and the hollow 
echoes of the successive reports as they 
rang through the rooms and passages of 
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the house, were such loud and startling in- 
terruptions of the previous dead silence, 
that the nerves of the bravest were affected 
for the instant. The blue smoke of the 
firing rolled lazily away, and it was seen 
that no one was hurt. The excited gen- 
darmes set up a cheer of derision and de- 
fiance. M. Durbec shook his head. 

" He fired too high," said the man from 
the Rue Jerusalem. ** It was done on pur- 
pose. He desired to scare them away, if 
they would take the hint. He will not 
miss them again, be sure." And indeed, as 
those outside worked vigorously with the 
crowbar to break the fastenings of the door, 
two more flashes lit up the blackness of the 
night, and the gendarme who was aiding 
the smith gave a groan and dropped the 
mallet. 

" I am wounded, mon brigadier ! " said 
the poor fellow, sinking down upon the 
snow, which was instantly crimsoned with 
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blood. The brigadier sprang forward, 
sword in hand. 

^' Feul feu I sur les brigands 1'' he 
ordered, pointing to the window above. 
Instantly the brass-bound carbines were 
brought to the shoulder, and a rattling 
volley was poured into the fatal casement. 
Shattered glass and broken wood-work fell 
in a clattering shower upon the frozen 
snow; but a deep mocking laugh repKed to 
the discharge, and from another window 
four more shots were fired. The air was 
filled with smoke. The sharp discharge of 
firearms seemed continuous ; and the shouts 
of the men without blended with the crash 
of the breaking door, and with the thunder- 
ing blows of the mallet upon the- panels. 

« 

" There are two of them. The Gapifcaine 
Royston has his share in the dance also," 
said M. Durbec philosophically. 

The police behaved well ; there was no 
flinching. Even the commissary, whose 
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vocation was not that of a warrior, stood 
his ground, and urged those about him to 
fresh exertions, while such of his followers 
as had firearms kept up a rapid fusillade 
upon the windows of the upper story. The 
shrill screams of women, coming appa- 
rently from the highest range of rooms in 
the gaunt, high ch&teau, were now plainly 
to be heard amidst the noise of the assault. 
The door was fiercely attacked now with 
crowbar and mallet, chisel, hammer, and 
hatchet. The old oak flew in splinters, 
and lock and hinges creaked and bent ; but 
within there was a barricade hastily built 
up with heavy furniture and logs of fire- 
wood, and the task of forcing an entry was 
no light one. Several more of the police, 
at the sound of the firing, had come hastily 
up, and those nearest to the door worked 
with a will. They were in a savage 
humour now. Between rage and fear, 
their • blood was at fever-heat. Three or 
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four of them had received slight wounds, 
besides the serious injury received by the 
first man who had been hit. The bullets 
spattered like hail upon the gravel; but 
the smoke grew thicker every moment. 

The door was now breached in several 
places ; the hinges had been torn away ; 
the lock and bolts scrooped and grated 
harshly as they were bent back, and 
the whole framework seemed parting to 
pieces. 

" Push, push hard, ferme et fort /" cried 
the brigadier Leroux, encouraging his men. 
His own hat had been perforated by a ball. 
He was bareheaded, and the blood was 
trickling down his face where a stray shot 
had grazed his left temple ; but he was 
hardly conscious of the trifling hurt. 
*• Together, my Iambs !" As the, words 
were uttered, a thin stream of flame 
spouted forth from one of the gaps in the 
door, and a taU gendarme put his hand to 
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his side, and staggered back among his com- 
rades, then fell prone upon the bloody snow. 

^' Art much hnrt, Norman, man enfcmtV^ 
asked the brigadier, stooping over him. 

^ It was hhoutpartaat. I think I have my 
paquet made np for the other world, men 
brigadier. It is a (xmge in foil," gasped 
the poor soldier, trying to smile. Half 
maddened at the sight, the rest of the party 
rushed at the door, and by a combined 
eflFort, tore it down, and forced their way in- 
wards, firing as Aey went, and scrambling 
pell-mell over the ruins of the barricade. 
After them, drawn as iron by a magnet, 
rushed in Charles Ford, followed by 
Durbec and Sergeant Skinner, and the 
paved hall of the chateau was crowded in 
a moment. The commissary, less active 
than h^ subordinates, had been left behind 
the others, and it was Leroux who took 
the lead, sabre in hand. The two remain- 
ing gendarmes and nine or ten of the 
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ordinary police were at his heels. The 
whole afiair resembled the storming of a 
fort rather than a common arrest. M. 
Durbec canght hold of Charles Ford, and 
held him back, pointing upwards with a 
warning gesture of mute horror doubly 
impressive from such a man« 

On the landing-place above them, at the 
head of the broad staircase of fair white 
stone, bordered by a massive bronze 
balustrade, to which some scraps of gold- 
leaf clung yet, relics of its old splendour, 
stood Brand Royston, towering through 
the sickly haze of the smoke which the 
firing had raised. He looked more like a 
giant than a man of the common human 
standard, as he stood there, with his fierce 
buU-eyes glaring bloodshot, his fece Uvid 
and swarthy with pa^ion, and his hands 
blackened with powder. His double-bar- 
relled gun lay at his feet, and he was 
grasping a small wooden keg, hooped with 
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copper, to which he was deliberately 
attaching a slow match, the lighted end of 
which glowed red through the smoke. 
With a threatening gesture, he poised this 
burden aloft, holding it above his head, 
at the full stretch of his huge arms. 

" See this!" he said, in* a deep low tone 
that hardly rose above a whisper, terrible 
in its distinctness. ** Come a step nearer, 
one step, and I'll not die without sending 
some of you to the devil before me !" 

That the barrel contained gunpowder, 
there could be no doubt. That the mad- 
man, or the goaded desperado, for he might 
have been either, so frightful were the 
angry passions that distorted his coun- 
tenance, would keep his word, there was 
no doubt. All shrank back. " A terre 1 h 
terre T cried a frightened voice ; and most 
of those present fell upon their faces, and 
lay grovelling on the pavement. 

** That won't save you !" was the savage 
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taunt of their enemy, and there was an 
insane glitter in his eyes. Perhaps he was 
really mad at that moment, or it may have 
been merely the desperate desire to avenge 
himself in the last struggle that prompted 
his horrible design. The screams of the 
women overhead, " Au secours 1 help us !" 
grew shriller than before. A few of the 
boldest men in the hall remained erect — 
the brigadier foremost. Sergeant Skinner 
had thrown himself into a small unfur- 
nished room, the door of which was ajar, 
and had dragged Charles after him. It 
was safer there than the hall would be 
when the deadly grenade should explode, 
M. Durbec knelt on one knee, thrust his 
hand into the breast of his coat, and fixed 
his eyes on the gigantic form above him. 
All this passed very quickly. 

The brigadier was the first to recover 
from the stupor of surprise. Calling on his 
men to follow him, he pointed to the 
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staircase, and set his foot on the lowest 
step, making the sign of the cross as he 
did so. 

" One step more !" hissed forth Brand 
Royston, swinging back the dreadful load 
in his strong hands. The brave soldier con- 
tinned to advance. Already the powder- 
keg was poised for the fatal cast, and in 
another moment it would have been hurled 
into the hall, when M. Durbec's hand, with 
a pistol in it, was drawn forth from the 
breast of his coat, a sharp report followed, 
and Brand Royston, shot through the fore- 
head, fell with a crash upon the floor, the 
heavy keg rolling upon the landing-place. 
Quick as thought, Leroux rushed up the 
stairs to extinguish the match before the 
powder should ignite. Too late. 

A vivid, blinding flash of fierce white 
light, a shock at which the very earth 
seemed to tremble, and at whose touch the 
stout stone walls of the chateau shook like 
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the flimsy pasteboard of a child's house of 
cards, while beams snapped in twain, 
ceilings fell in a cloud of lime and horsehair, 
and the rattle of tumbling joists, laths, 
rafters, sktes, and masonry, mingled with 
the awfiil roar of the explosion. Every 
window in the house, glass, wood, lead, 
iron and all, was blown out, and fell 
tinkling on the snow. The doors burst 
open as if some Titan's hand had thrust 
them from their fastenings. The roof bore 
the blow better than could have been 
predicated of it by mortal architect. But 
the upper staircase of wood fell in ruins, 
the grand staircase of stone was shattered 
and disjointed, brigadier Leroux rolling 
down in breakneck fashion, along with an 
avalanche of stones and mortar, and the 
shrieks of the women at the top of the 
house died away in a drear silence. 

On the first floor, where the powder had 
exploded, the mischief was at the worst. 
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Below, except for the feet that every one 
had been thrown down, that some bruises 
had been inflicted by the felling wood and 
plaster, and that the brigadier had been 
hurled back, with aching bones, among his 
comrades, no harm was effected. And 
now that the walls had ceased to vibrate, 
all fear of being buried alive died out in 
the hearts of the bystanders. But as the 
thick smoke cleared away, it was seen that 
the walls above were blown away, leaving 
a gap as if Big Will from Shoeburyness 
had been placed in battery against the 
Chateau des Eoches. The panels were 
sullenly smouldering, and a curtain that 
yet hung to an iron rod was in a light 
flame, and sparks and burning wood were 
everywhere. The shrieking of female 
voices on the attic story, hushed for a few 
minutes, now broke out again with re- 
doubled force. 

" You saved all our lives !" said Charles 
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Ford, as he took the hand of M. Durbec, 
and wrung it hard ; an^ several of those in 
the hall came swarming about the door of 
the little ante-room, loud in their praise of 
the detective's presence of mind and uner- 
ring aim. But M. Durbec received these 
praises rather coldly, and he made haste to 
replace the yet smoking pistol in his breast- 
pocket. 

" I always said, mm commismire, that the 
plan was none of mine. I do assure you 
that it went against me to caramhqler that 
pauvre diabU there — but who can escape 
his fate !" 

Outside the house, piled in ruin over the 
frozen snow, lay scorched beams and lumps 
of broken masonry, and riven panels of 
costly carved wood, and fragments of 
furniture. There they lay, ghastly and 
confused, beneath the pale stars; and 
amongst the ruins lay a blackened corpse, 
burned and torn out of all semblance to 
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humanity. It was a fit ending to such a 
life as Brand Eoyston's. 

And now, as the smoke and the scent of 
burning wood filled the house, the screams 
of the poor creatures above became more 
piteous in their terror. Their piercing 
cries rang wildly through the passages, and 
made the roof resound. "Help, help!" 
they cried; "aw secours^ for the love of 
Heaven. Fire! the chateau is on fire. 
Help us, good Christians, or we shall be 
burned here too. Help, help ! h Vincendk /" 
It was sad to hear them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 

The Chateau des Roches was really on fire ; 
of that, the flakes of half-consumed wood, 
dropping like a fiery snow-shower from the 
first-floor landing-place — the sparks that 
were scattered at each gust of the cold 
wind that had now free entry into the 
dismantled house — and the pungent smoke 
afforded proofs suflScient. But no one 
doubted but that the fire could easily be 
checked, if only access could be obtained to 
the upper stories of the building. The 
grand stairs were broken up, and the slabs 
of hewn stone, piled upon one another like 
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the boulders in a rugged moraine among 
the glaciers of Switzerland, threatened to 
give way beneath the rash foot that should 
touch them. Above, matters were even 
worse. The narrow wooden staircase that 
led up to that part of the house which was 
occupied by the servants, had been shat- 
tered by the explosion,, and the wreck of 
the half-rotten timber looked like the 
remains of some vessel that has been 
broken up among the sharp-toothed rocks 
of a lee-shore. 

To gain the upper floor, whence the 
screams proceeded, was impossible, except 
by the aid of a ladder ; and as there were 
none at hand, there was reason to fear that 
the flames might gather head, fanned by 
the strong wind, and that the unhappy 
women above might be burned or sufibcated 
before their rescue could be effected. In 
this strait, the apparition of a number of 
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the country-people was indeed welcome; 
and when once the peasants understood the 
urgency of the appeal for aid, they showed 
no slackness in rendering it. The repeated 
discharge of the firearms, coupled with the 
arrival of the gendarmerie, had caused 
much excitement in the village, and when 
the roar of the explosion was heard, a 
crowd began to hurry towards the chateau. 
Then the cry that stirs every heart, and to 
which the most selfish can scarcely be deaf 
— ^the cry of " Fire !" — spread from lip to 
lip, and the bells of the village church rang 
the, tocsin, carrying the alarm far over the 
fix)st-bound country. 

Ladders were brought in hot haste ; a 
chain of men was formed, stretching from 
the brook-side to the door of the chateau, 
and buckets of water, hastily scooped up from 
holes broken in the ice, were passed along 
from hand to hand. The brigadier and the 
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police, forgetting their braises and wounds, 
set an example of hard work to the good- 
natured blouse-clad husbandmen ; and the 
commissary, with his cool presence of mind, 
proved nseihl in directing thoee about him. 
Charles Ford worked as hard as any of 
them ; he and Sergeant Skinner were the 
first volunteers who mounted the ladders 
through the stifling clouds of smoke. 
Plenty of brave men were ready to follow 
them ; and the pails of water were drawn 
up, and emptied upon the smouldering 
wood- work, and though the serpent of fire 
reared his red head, and writhed and 
fought, as if unwilling to be baulked of his 
prey, the house was saved. The fire was 
got under ; the charred boards hissing and 
sputtering like Medusa's snakes, and the 
steam and vapour rising in clouds. Not 
too soon ; the flames were festening on the 
wreck of the upper staircase, and, had they 
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once mounted to the roof, nothing could have 
prevented the loss of life now happily averted. 
Clambering up, by the help of a ladder 
hauled by ropes, to the scanty platform 
which alone represented the once stately 
landing-place, several adventurers reached 
the attic story, and the screams of the 
women guided them to the right door. 
That door proved to be locked on the 
outside, and the key was in the lock. A 
tough door it was, made of seasoned elm, 
and clamped with iron, or Grosse Jeanne, 
whose stout arms and large-knuckled hands 
were bruised and bleeding with their 
owner's frantic efforts to break her prison, 
would have torn it open. The two women 
who had screamed were G-rosse Jeanne, the 
cook^ housemaid, and factotum of the 
Royston* family, and her aide-de-camp and 
satellite. La Petite. Both females were in 
a pitiable condition of terror and excite* 
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ment; their voices were hoarse with 
screaming, and their faces were wet with 
tears. They continued to shriek as they 
were assisted to descend the ladders, and 
became hysterical on reaching the hall. 

The commissary was the most active of 
men. So long as it was needful to fight 
the fire, the worthy magistrate had been 
zealous in the work ; but no sooner had the 
joyous vociferations of the men above 
borne witness that the danger was past, 
than the secretary spread out his supply of 
stationery on a table in the salle-a-mangerj 
while M. le Commissaire prepared for the 
inevitable ceremony of drawing up the 
prochs-verbal. In England, hysterical Grrosse 
Jeanne and the weeping handmaid who did 
her bidding would, in right of their agita- 
tion, have been exempt from questioning. 
Not so on the present occasion. The com- 
missary merely said, in a querulous tone: 
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" Assez — assez de bruit comme qa ! Your 
names, Christian names, age, domicile, and 
occupations, if you please. Allans I no 

more crying! the interrogations must be 
replied to in categorical order.'* 

And the excited females became in a 
moment as meek as lambs, and answered 
the commissary's questions one by one, 
while the clerk's pen went rapidly scratching 
over the paper. For the present, however, 
and before M. le Procureur Imperial and 
M. the Judge of Instruction should take 
them in hand, Jeanne Marguerite Pom- 
ponnier, dite Grosse Jeanne, age thirty-two, 
native of the commune of Pecq, servant ; 
and Marie Pichard, dite La Petite, age 
nineteen, native of the commune of G-rfesnez- 
les-cloches, had not much to relate. Their 
master, of whom they spoke with dread, 
.even now that they knew him to be lying 
dead in the garden without— had locked 
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them up in that room at the hour of stmset. 
He had forbidden them to make any noise, 
and they had obeyed, until the soimds of 
combat grew too terrific for feminine nerves, 
and then they had screamed. They had 
screamed more afterwards, when the fear of 
being griUed, " like a chestnut on a shovel," 
according to the cook's professional simile, 
had been added to their former fears of 
powder and ball. 

But before the serving-women had 
finished their statements, fi:esh captives were 
forthcoming. In a room on the first-floor, 
the door of which was approached with no 
slight difficulty, two persons were found — 
Mrs. Royston and her son. The humble 
household drudge, wife, and now widow, of 
RattKng Brand Royston, was found crouch- 
ing in a great elbow-chair, with an old India 
shawl, that had perhaps made part of her 
costly trousseau in the far-off days when 
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the daughter of the York alderman married 
the young squire, wrapped round her head. 
She seemed trying to shut out all the horrid 
sounds and sights of that terrible night. As 
for Basil Eoyston, he looked fitter, with his 
pale cheeks and emaciated figure, to be in a 
hospital bed than to take part in an affray. 
His late illness had shaken him morally and 
physically. He stood in the middle of the 
room, trembling and crestfallen, and when 
the poHce entered, the cashiered captain 
held out his hands to receive the irons with 
perfect docility. 

" I surrender myself," he said ; " but, 
messieurs, I had nothing to do with it. It 
was all my father's doing. He is so head- 
strong that he would have his way." It 
must be remembered that at this time the 
young man did not know that his father 
was dead. The gendarme to whom he gave 
himself up whistled contemptuously as he 
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clasped the handcuflFs on the prisoner's 
wrists. 

"I don't think this pevU mouilUe had 
much to do with the skirmish/' he said. 
However, a search soon brought to light a 
double-barrelled fowling-piece that had been 
hidden in a comer, under a curtain. This 
weapon had silver mountings, the Royston 
crest on its stock, and beneath it the initials 
B. R., which would apply equally to father 
and son. But that the piece had been 
recently fired, there was no doubt. A white 
handkerchief thrust into the muzzle was 
blackened with burnt powder; one barrel 
was still charged, and that with ball, and 
a number of bullets and a powder-flask were 
discovered in Basil's pockets. Evidently, 
he had taken some share in the late resist- 
ance. 

*' Where," he asked confusedly, as he was 
led away — ** where is my father ?" 
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The brigadier, a good-hearted soldier, 
hesitated to reply. But one of the agents 
was less considerate. " Your scelerat of a 
father,*' he exclaimed coarsely — "txx/ he 
has got change for his money, I can tell 
you that. Shot like a dog, the^05 Anglais ^ 

Mrs. Eoyston gave a cry of real anguish, 
and tried ta push her way through the 
group of police who were conducting her, 
not imgently, from the room. "Let me 
go," she cried ; " let me go to him ! My 
husband dead ? Brand, Brand, speak to 
me; tell me it is not true!" All the 
squire's faults, all the long years of hard 
usage and tyranny, were forgotten in a 
moment, and no model of human virtues 
could have been mourned more sincerely 
than Brand Royston by her who only remem- 
bered that he was the husband of her youth. 
The commissary, when the widow was 
brought into his presence, respected her 
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grief, and forbore to torment her with 
questions. 

*' She will have enough to bear later, 
pauvre dame** he mumbled to himself be- 
tween two pinches of snnff. Even a com- 
missary of poUce, in that country where the 
logic of law demands that all possible guilty 
persons should prove their innocence, could 
not see much harm in Elizabeth Boyston. 

That was but a melancholy procession 
which took its way homeward to the good 
town of St. Germain, Two of the strong 
horses that belonged to the gendarmerie 
went riderless back, led by the bridle, and 
with empty saddles. One gendarme, whose 
shattered knee-joint wrung a groan of pain 
from the wounded man at every jolt of the 
cart in which he lay, was slowly removed 
to the town. As for the poor fellow who 
had been shot down in the act of forcing 
open the door, he had proved but too true 
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a prophet in taking a gloomy view of his 
own case : he had died from inward 
bleeding, long before the fire was extin- 
guished. Stiff and stark, the soldier who 
had ridden forth from the streets of St. 
Germain a few hours before, lay wrapped in 
his blue cavalry-cloak upon a table in the 
dilapidated saloon of the Chateau des 
Roches. Beside him, covered with a ragged 
sheet, borrowed from a neighbouring cot- 
tage, lay the mutilated body of RattHng 
Brand Royston. Death, like poverty, makes 
men acquainted with strange bedfellows. 
Had any magician possessed the power, in 
the heyday of youth, to show Brand Eoyston 
that goal to his career, his own disfigured 
carcass lying beside the body of a French 
gendarme, perhaps the evil man might 
have been awed into repentance. It was a 
strange ending for a man who had touched 
his glass of sherry with that of a royal 
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duke, and who had walked Bond Street 
with nobles for his companions, and every 
shopkeeper cringing for his custom. But the 
poor gendarme had the best of it. He died 
in doing his duty, and with a smile upon 

his lips. Brand But why speak of it ? 

They took the prisoners home. They 
were all prisoners — the widow and son of 
the dead EngUshman; the servant who 
was only too ready, when once she should 
have rallied her wool-gathering wits, to tell 
all she knew, and perhaps more ; and the 
simple wench who had looked on Grosse 
Jeanne as her mentor, and who had few 
original ideas to be ventilated in her coming 
examination by M. le Procureur Imperial. 
All who had been found in that ill-fated 
house, including the young driver of the 
hired carriage, were to be detained until 
they should have fully satisfied the autho- 
rities on all points. 
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« There is one person missing," such were 
the commissary's words, as he drove slowly- 
home wards imder the waning stars — " a 
member of the family, a demoiselle, niece, 
or cousin to feu Eoyston. I have her name 
writen here — Adele — ay, Adela Burt. But 
she was not in the house, that is certain. 
Where is she, then? Where is Adela 

Burt r 
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CHAPTER III. 



A LEGAL ALNASGHAB. 



" This is all very fine, my pet, but it is not 
what we came out from England for. The 
real object, the discovery of your school- 
friend, Amy, seems as far off as ever," said 
Colonel Ford, in a very discontented tone, 
as he pushed back the burning logs that 
threatened to roll off the raised hearthstone, 
and invade the polished floor of smooth 
dark marquetrie, glassy and glossy, but 
deathly cold in that biting French winter 
weather. And indeed, the Colonel had 
some reason for his remark. He, who had 
ruled provinces, and had given the law to 
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myriads of martial barbarians, found him- 
self and his daughter mere puppets in the 
hands of one immeasurably his inferior in 
all respects but dexterity. The Procureur 
Imperial, who viewed law as conquerors 
view war, as a game of chess where human 
lives are the pawns, considered the Fords, 
the Roystons, and the others involved in 
tiuB very promising case, as so many step- 
ping-stones in his own progress to fame and 
fortune. He had not the shghtest thought 
of allowing mercy to temper justice, a 
notion which he would have stigmatised as 
Utopian, and only worthy of those "ideo- 
logues" for whom Napoleon I. had so 
sincere a contempt. 

The Procureur Imperial meant that there 
should be no drawing back upon the road, 
no halt, no change of purpose, no slacken- 
ing for pity, or fear, or disgust. Of what 
use was it that so much trouble should have 
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been taken, unless the trumpet of renown 
should blazon forth the name of M. Dn- 
villers-Hardouin as a man worthy of all the 
favours of Themis ! He was an officer of 
the Legion of Honour already ; he wanted 
the cross of a Commander, He was Pro- 
cureur Imperial in a department that was 
close to Paris ; he panted to be Procureur 
General, Judge, President, Senator, in Paris 
itself. He had been near the rose long 
enough ; he longed to be the rose. 

No wonder that when the Fords, dis- 
appointed in their hopes of finding some 
clue to the whereabouts of the true Lady 
Flavia Clare, of that school-companion of 
Amy's who, as they fully believed, had 
been ousted from her place in the world, 
as by witchcraft, in favour of another — no 
wonder that when they spoke of withdraw- 
ing from the affair, the way of their retreat 
was barred. Not that M, Duvillers-Har- 
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doTiin was capable of giving offence. He 
contented himself with artfully appealing 
to the Coloners ideas of discipline, duty, and 
so forth ; and with throwing out dark hints 
that Miss Ford might perhaps be re- 
nouncing the only chance of preserving 
the life or the reason of her unhappy 
fiiend, now no doubt a captive in un- 
scrupluous hands, and whose main hope 
must be in the devotion of her adopted 
sister. 

Meanwhile, the Judge of Instruction, 
polite but peremptory, hinted that the laws 
of France admitted of no indulgence of 
private caprice. Heavy bail was exacted, 
he said, from those witnesses who were 
supposed reluctant to appear in court in 
criminal cases. In this instance, the well- 
known honour and distinction of M. le 
Colonel Ford would render such a proposi- 
tion insulting ; a simple parole would suffice. 

VOL. III. B 
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It was the judge's duly to ask it ; would the 
colonel give it ? The colonel gave it, and 
was bound. 

In the meantime the great miU of ex- 
aminations, inquiries, interrogatories, of 
questioning, writing, brow-beating, cajoling, 
and other time-honoured methods of wire- 
drawing the evidence, had not been suffered 
to stand idle, Basil Royston, who was in 
prison, and au secret^ of course, was in 
process of being manipulated into a con- 
fession that should ruin others without 
saving himself; for the French authorities 
are not very fond of letting any of their 
trapped birds go when once they are caught. 
They do not bid so high for decoy-ducks as 
we do, and never purchase king's evidence 
when they can get it at the cheaper rate of 
a little judicious bullying. Mrs. Royston, 
also in prison, was also under the moral 
thumbscrew, being daily badgered by the 
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Judge of Instruction ; and Grosse Jeanne 
and La Petite had already been pumped 
dry of all available information, and were 
dismissed to their homes. But even these 
human oranges, squeezed as they had been 
till the last drop of testimony had been 
drained from them, were not held wholly 
free from the taint of suspicion. Their 
livrets — the little books which are to ser- 
vants in France at once a passport and a 
character — were detained at the police- 
oflSce; their parents had to give bail for 
their reappearance at the assizes; lastly, 
they were put under surveillance of the 
local constabulary, and were enjoined to 
present themselves twice a week at the 
mairie of their commune. 

The Chateau des Roches had been 
searched from cellar to grenievj and every 
scrap of written paper had been removed to 
the bureau of the police. The interpreters 
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had ample employment in decipliering and 
explaining the contents of Brand Boyston's 
old betting-hooks, and in translating the 
mass of hopelessly irrelevant letters from 
creditors, relations long dead or alienated, 
and other correspondents, that the agents 
had raked out from drawers and desks; 
but there was not a line that served their 
turn. The squire had been burning papers 
on the very afternoon of the day preceding 
his arrest and death. The heap of black- 
ened tinder lay yet on the hearth in his 
bedroom, tantalising those who came to 
pry into the mystery that he seemed to 
have carried with him to his grave. Brand 
was in his grave now, in a lonely nook of 
the cemetery of Grresnez-Vignoble, where 
the few sleepers were such as had died in 
mortal sin, according to M. le Cure, and 
where not even a wooden cross marked the 
low mounds of brown earth. 
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But the Procureur Imperial sorrowed over 
the loss of so important a culprit, and found 
his day-dreams, in which he had seen this 
grand central figure, with his accomplices 
grouped about him, put to the bar in the 
assize court of Versailles, rudely dashed to 
the ground; for although Basil Eoyston 
was a prisoner, and to procure his condem- 
nation to a certain term of tramiax fords^ if 
not to the guillotine itself, might not be 
difficult, so poor a triumph was scarcely a 
subject of rejoicing. It was not the con- 
viction and punishment of a wretched 
creature of this kind that would satisfy the 
public prosecutor ; such a legal epicure as 
M. Duvillers-Hardouin hankered after 
daintier materials wherewith to famish 
forth a pie fit for the Law's palate. The 
Procureur Imperial desired to grind down 
more delicate bones, in that grim official 
mill where men and women were crushed 
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between the stones, whence fell the flour 
whereof to make his bread, than the bones 
of the cashiered captain. 

Even a lawyer, and a French lawyer, 
may build castles in the air, and M. Duvil- 
lers-Hardouin constructed several aerial 
edifices of this description ; but it was re- 
markable that they were all reared on the 
same substratum. Some cruel old Eastern 
despot, when he raised his monstrous palace, 
no cloud-castle, but a building of fair hewn 
stone, with courts and fountains, domes and 
minarets, chose to bury alive a beautiful 
young girl beneath the mountain of masonry ; 
it would bring him luck, the tyrant thought. 
So in the airy structure of M. le Procureur, 
the foundation-stone always reposed on a 
victim ; and that victim was a fair woman, 
as the old Eastern king's had been ; a lovely 
girl — he did not know how lovely ; but then 
he had only Grosse Jeanne's description to 
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guide him. He had heard her spoken of 
with a kind of dull grudging admiration, bs 
a bdle brunette j ma foi 1 joli minoiSj with long 
black hair, that Grosse Jeanne cjould only 
liken to the hair of a pictured saint, whose 
portrait, by some student of Murillo's, formed 
the altar-piece in the church of her native 
village. 

Clever, beautiful, and with the prestige 
of rank and wealth and refinement enwrap- 
ping her like a royal mantle, what would 
be the fame of the skilled legal sportsman 
whose arrows should bring down a bird of 
such glowing plumage as that? He saw 
her, with her dark beauty and her graceful 
mien, the mark for every eye in the crowded 
court, and he gloated over the thrill of half- 
incredulous horror that ran through the 
shuddering spectators as he threw the piti- 
less light of truth upon the story of her past 
deeds. He saw her yet again — as her dark 
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silken ringlets fell, one by one, beneath the 
scissors of the public executioner — that 
other prop and pillar of the state, who, in 
Bourbon times, was slyled Monsieur of 
Paris — plied in that ill-boding ceremony 
that goes by the name of Toilette of the 
Condemned. He saw her yet again — on 
the scaffold, whose hateful planks are 
painted of a dusky red, that the stains of 
human blood may be less distinguishable, 
with the fatal knife of the guillotine, heavy 
and sharp, glittering above her slender 
neck, and the multitude hushed and speech- 
less as the headsman takes the cord in his 
hand, and the priest holds up the crucifix 
for the last time. But then M. Duvillers- 
Hardouin preferred to look away, for the 
public prosecutor was averse to seeing what 
might haunt him in his dreams. 

Much had to be done, however, before 
Justice could be propitiated with such a tit- 
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bit as the Procureur Imperial desired to oflFer 
Tip on her sacrificial altar ; and the progress 
of affairs was inconveniently slow, as we 
shall learn from Charles Ford's lips when 
he reaches the appartement in which his 
betrothed and his uncle are waiting for his 
return. The young man bounds lightly 
up-stairs, taking the carpetless steps by 
twos and threes, and lifting the queer old- 
world latch of the door, enters the little 
salon that had seen fine company in it once, 
all powder, patches, rouge, hoops, perfume, 
good manners, and bad • principles ; for 
though the lodging seemed small and in- 
convenient to the Fords, as it would to 
most of us modern Sybarites, it had har- 
boured marchionesses and coiuily abb^s, more 
chevalier than priest, wits and beauties, 
seigneurs and financiers, of the old rotten 
splendid days when all things animate and 
inanimate in broad France were the king's 
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absolute property, '^ses choses^ as loyal 
lawyers declared. 

" This sort of thing will never do," said 
Charles Ford, in answer to the demand for 
news — ** never do. I've been for hours 
hanging about the Palais, and I beUeve that 
no lost steps in the Salle des Pas Perdus 
were ever more thrown away than nodne. 
It's plain, though the Procureur always 
speaks as enigmatically as if he had taken 
lessons at Delphi, that nothing can be made 
of that Captain Royston. They have him on 
the rack — metaphorically speaking — for 
about four hours a day; but whether fear 
has sharpened the fellow's wits, or whether 
his ravings were all a delusion, hang me if 
I can form an idea. And Mrs. Royston is 
as close as an oyster. They don't like to 
tease her so much, because the doctor appre- 
hends softening of the brain, poor creature ; 
but to one thing she is firm— she won't 
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Bay a word that can cause injury to her 
son/' 

** I don't blame her for that," said the 
Colonel, tossing a fresh log on the fire. 

" Nor I, of course," said his nephew ; 
"but as for any certain tidings of Amy's 
friend, we seem as fer off from getting them 
as ever. As a great favour, old Duvillers- 
Hardouin has let me peep at Grosse Jeanne 
the servant's deposition ; and I can't help 
thinking that there is a person who could 
solve all our doubts, and set the matter at 
rest — Adela Burt." 

** Adela Burt ?" said Amy, as if the name 
recalled no very distinct recollections — then 
£raddenly she exclaimed : ** Dear me, yes. 
How stupid of me ! Mrs. Eoyston's niece, of 
course ; and I assure you that I was foolish 
enough to be jealous, once upon a time, of 
Flavia's fancy for that very Adela Burt — 
schoolgirls are always unreasonable in such 
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matters, you must know — and dear Flavia 
took what I said seriously to heart, and 
never mentioned Miss Burt's name again/' 

** Did you ever see her ?" asked Charles^ 
sitting down by Amy's side. 

" Adela Burt ? never !" was the answer. 
" But what makes you mix her up with the 
case at all ? I thought she was gone, and 
that Grosse Jeanne said that madame's 
niece had left France long ago." 

" Well, that's the wonder of the thing," 
observed Charles musingly, as he eyed the 
fire. ** Grosse Jeanne says that on the day 
when Lady Flavia was staying at the 
chateau, the Thursday, you know, July the 
10th — she did not see Lady Flavia at all* 
Your friend remained shut up in her own 
room, if the woman speaks truth, from bed- 
time on the Wednesday night until the 
morning of Friday, when she came down, 
closely veiled, and started by the diligence 
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for Mantes. She was said to be ill, and 
Mrs. Eoyston and this Adela Burt, the niece, 
waited on her, and did not allow a servant 
to enter the room at all ; and Grosse Jeanne 
never exchanged a word with Lady Flavia, 
though she had expected a present from 
that young lady on leaving." 

" But Adela Burt T said Amy. 

" Well," said Charles, " it seems, from 
Grosse Jeanne's account, that during the 
early part of the Thursday there were high 
words going on between her master — that's 
Brand, poor wretch — and the captain and 
Miss Adela. There was a regular row; 
but though the maid-servant admits that 
her knowledge of English is greater than 
her employers supposed it to be, as is often 
the case abroad here, she says that her 
fear of the squire prevented her from 
approaching near enough to listen, as she 
wished to do. But at last the quarrel 
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seemed to come to an end ; and this Miss 
Burt seemed to get her own way in the 
dispute — so Grosse Jeanne said. But on 
Friday morning, when La Petite went into 
Miss Burt's room to make the bed, she 
found that the bed had not been slept in ; 
and the family hunted in vain, and so did 
the servants, up-stairs and down-stairs, and 
in my lady's chamber, but never a trace of 
Miss Adela did they find. Probably she 
had borne malice on account of the quarrel 
of the previous day ; or she may have 
feared injury from that old Royston, who 
was a violent man, as we all know. At 
any rate, the girl had run away ; and she 
has never returned. 

The Colonel knit his brows, and became 
more thoughtful than before. " Charley, 
lad," said he, " I may be a suspicious old 
fellow, and perhaps I am, but two ideas 
came into my head as you were speaking. 
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In the first place, it seems to me as if this 
niece, this Adda Burt, was the person that 
we ought to find. Her quarrel was very 
likely all a pretence — a mere blind to mis- 
lead the servants ; and as for her departure 
in that secret fashion, how do we know 
that Miss Burt had not appointed to meet 
her uncle somewhere, in England or in 
France, and is not at this very moment the 
guardian or gaoler of your poor schoolfellow, 
kept in durance somewhere or other— in a 
madhouse or any other den of iniquity ? — 
In the second place," pursued Colonel 
Ford, stroking his grey moustaches, " the 
question arises, why should the Roystons 
play this dangerous game ? For profit, of 
course. But how, unless they were bribed, 
and handsomely bribed, could they expect 
to turn a shilling by the transaction ? I 
am very much afraid that this new Earl of 
Mortlake, who succeeded to the title on the 
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death of my Lady Flavians father, is some- 
how implicated in the matter. I am indeed. 
Is it Hkely that he should have taken an 
impostor into his family — and I take your 
word, Amy, that the girl is an impostor — 
unless he could reap a rich harvest from 
this shameful business? Now, remember, 
this is a mere guess — ^but it has an ugly 
look. That property that was left to the 
old earl's daughter, I am afraid, has been 
the temptation to foul play in this wicked 
aflFair. The true heiress is shut up in some 
place of confinement, and the earl and his 
instrument divide the spoil." Thus, in the 
innocence of his heart, and the plenitude of 
his Indian experience, spoke Richard Ford. 
But the two young persons to whom he 
spoke put faith in his words. 

" The wicked wretch !" said Amy, wdth 
flashing eyes. 

" Let's send Skinner oflF to England ; he 
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can fun down to Harbledown and pick up 
something," cried Charles, eagerly ; " and 
the procureur will lend us Durbec. I'd go 
myself, only I could do no good, unless 
I could walk straight into the earl's house 
and tax him with his share in this robbery. 
But Skinner can go — Skinner and Durbec." 
' And it was agreed that they should go. 
There was one curious feature in this aflFair ; 
the honest English family talked always of 
the missing girl as immured in one of those 
gloomy dens where force and fraud may in 
aU countries immure the defenceless. Such 
wrongful imprisonment the law severely 
punishes^ but not with death ; yet it was a 
guillotine and a sentence of death that were 
ever in the mind of M. Douvillers-Hardouin. 
Plainly, the ideas of the public prosecutor 
differed from those of the faraille Ford. 

In the meantime, matters were kept very 
quiet. There were facilities for this in the 
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practical working of the institutions of the 
country. In England, such a grisly drama 
as that which had taken place at the 
Chateau des Roches would have stirred 
society to its depths. A penny-a-lining 
army of occasional reporters would have 
marched upon Grfesnez-Vignoble. Our own 
correspondent, our own artist, our special 
commissioner, would have taken the deso- 
late old chateau by storm. The illustrated 
papers would have been too small to contain 
the views of the battered country house, the 
portraits of the police, and the biography of 
the actors in the tragedy. 

But they manage these things better — 
or at least dififerently — in France. The pre- 
feet of the department ordered his secretary 
to address a civil note to the editors of such 
meagre journals as existed within his juris- 
diction, and the conductors of those periodi- 
cals took the hints which the note conveyed. 
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Messieurs les Bedacteurs were begged to 
consider how prejudicial to the best interests 
of order, and how subversive of the respect 
due to authority, it would be to encourage 
the circulation of garbled reports and in- 
complete narratives. How much wiser and 
better to wait for the full and accurate 
information— the correct card, in fact— 
which would in proper time be furnished by 
those who alone had access to the truth. 
Whenever a strange mysterious crime 
startles us in England, there are not want- 
ing censors who invite the Press to gag 
itself for the general good, and would have 
the watch-dog cease barking until the wolf 
should be stoned by the shepherds. But 
these self-appointed high-priests of silence 
cannot, like a French prefect, close the 
printing offices, impound the type, and 
bring the proprietors to grief. It is not 
very wonderful if the provincial news- 
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papers allowed themselves to be deprived 
of the pabulum which Brand Eoyston's 
arrest would otherwise have afforded 
them. 

And as for the Paris papers, no circular 
was sent to them, no document that might 
have got into the hands of some wrong- 
headed marquis or meddlesome deputy of 
the Montague, and so come to be read out 
in the Chamber or the Senate, in spite of 
the clamours of the loyal, and the dignified 
disapproval of the President. But a little, 
quiet-mannered old gentleman, whose grey 
head and sleek black suit gave him some 
resemblance to an elderly jackdaw, went 
pound in his brougham from one publishing 
office to another, and paid a visit to the 
editors. Not officially, certainly not. There 
was no avertissement in the case, no solemn 
threat of fine, imprisonment, suspension of 
a journal. But the little old gentleman 
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advised the r^dacteurs, as a private friend, 
not to blazon abroad any details of the 
affaire Royston ; and no political principle 
being at stake, the advice was religiqusly 
followed. Nevertheless, certain feeble para- 
graphs did ooze out into circulation, vaguely 
intimating that there had been a great fire, 
which had been heroically extinguished by 
the aid of the gendarmerie, but not without 
lamentable loss of life among the gallant 
guardians of order. Not a word, as yet, 
of arrest and resistance — ^not a mention of 
Brand Royston. The newspapers alone 
were apparently unconscious of what was 
the talk of all the country round. 
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CHAPTER IT. 



-CHABmr— Cliart4ey! Any puBcogeiB 
fofr Chartkyr* su^ oat the goud, in a 
brisk Toioe, as he scampered, key in hand, 
down the pjatfcnm, reteasii^ sudi of the 
oocnpantB of the seTeial compartments as 
choee to signify by word or gesture a 
desire to quit the train at the Chartley 
station* 

**We are for Chartley, s^il vaus platt. 
Open the door, I beg. Merdy monsieur.** 
This to a porter who had tagged open the 
door of a second-class carriage out of the 
window of which the foreign traveller had 
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thrust his head. And there alighted upon 
the draughty platform, along which the 
night-winds were whistling, the figure of 
an active man, unmistakahly no native of 
these isles. A swarthy, sprightly, broad- 
chested fellow he was, with flashing dark 
eyes like the eyes of a falcon, pointed teeth 
that looked all the whiter for the crisp 
blackness of his bushy whiskers, and strong 
coarse hair, as dark as night, as stiff as 
wire, and as short as the cropped hair of 
a convict. This man was dressed in a suit 
of dark navy blue cloth, rather the worse 
for wear, but neat, and well brushed; he 
had gold rings in his ears, silver rings on 
his fingers, a watch-chain of Maltese fili- 
gree-work, and a flaming red bandana tied 
loosely, by way of a cravat, aroimd his 
simbumed neck. Any one who knew the 
world well would have set him down as 
the skipper of some small French coaster. 
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or more probably still, as mate of a vessel 
in the Levant trade. There was a salt- 
water smack about him, outlandish as his 
finery might be, that would have passed 
unquestioned by the toughest boatswain in 
the British service. 

Yet the foreign seaman who is now bustling 
and gesticulating as he reclaims his luggage 
from out of the heap of trunks, bags, and 
boxes that is being accumulated Oh the 
sloppy platform, bears no trifling resem- 
blance to some one we have seen before. 
Those pointed teeth are much like those 
of the maimed poacher who bargained for 
a stolen pheasant with an English cus- 
tomer, one Mr. Royston, on the bridge 
at Gresnez-Vignoble, a few weeks back. 
Those bold bright eyes, that cause a sort 
of painful shrinking in other eyes that 
encounter their piercing glance suddenly, 
as when we meet the gaze of a bird ()f 
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prey, were very similar to the eyes which 
M. Durbec, prince of spies, was accustomed 
to conceal behind all manner of tinted 
spectacles and Brazilian pebble-glasses, as 
Jupiter in the myths was wont to mask his 
effulgence. Indeed, they were M. Durbec's 
eyes. The French master-mariner was no 
other than Antoine Durbec, on a special 
service* M. Durbec had a good deal of 
l^ffstge— three trunks and a carpet-bag. 
His companion, for he was not alone, had 
much less to look after. That companion 
was unquestionably English. He was 
neatly dressed, had an Inverness cape and 
a railway rug thrown over his left arm, 
and was stout and florid — ^a genuine John 
Bull. A large clasped memorandum-book, 
or perhaps a book of samples, such as com- 
mercial travellers often carry, was peeping 
out of the outside breast-pocket of his rough 
greatcoat. His whole aspect, from his iron- 
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grey hair and iron-grey whiskers to his 
iron-heeled boots, was commercial, and 
north-country, or at least such as would 
have suited a veteran of the coal, iron^ 
and cloth and cotton districts, one who 
had journeyed many a mile in gig and 
coach before railways existed; and yet he 
was merely Sergeant Skinner, of the metro- 
politan police force, detective oflficer. 

**Now, mon ami^ it is for you to play 
the pilot, is it not? You have cruised in 
these seas before, A.m f and you know the 
snuggest harbours, mille sahordsV said 
M, Durbec, rolling a very little in his 
walk, and lighting a cigar the very instant 
he was across the threshold of the booking- 
pflBce. " Ah I peste /" he continued, wrap- 
ping the hooded caban that he wore instead 
of an overcoat more closely about his 
broad shoulders ; "do you know that it 
is damp and clammy, this climate of your 
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old England? I shiver in it, foi de 
matelot H 

The porters and miscellaneous outsiders 
who were engaged in heaving up Monsieur's 
luggage to the roof of the omnibus which 
Monsieur and his friend had notified their 
intention of patronising, and which be- 
longed to the Bell^ Family and Commercial 
Hotelj grinned and jerked their thumbs in 
sign of intelligence at one another. Fo- 
reigners, excepting organ-men and stray 
Hebrew pedlers, were rare at Chartley* 
And this foreigner was evidently a sea- 
faring man. He had a good deal of bag- 
gage; he had paid a heavy excess-charge 
for it. The chief-porter showed the ticket 
to an admiring circle of fly-drivers and 
touters for inns, and the verdict of that 
irregular jury was that Monsieur was a 
smuggler. 

** You'd have made a fortune on the 
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stage, captain,^' said Sergeant Skiimer, as 
the two went thumping and bumping along 
down the rough road in the jangling ill- 
hung omnibus. ^ To look at you, any chap 
might swear you were a regular salt." 

Durbec's smile was more melancholy than 
was usual when his vanity was fed with 
praise. - My friend," he said, - 1 am not 
acting now — at least the part comes natu- 
rally to me. I was bom on the shores of 

the Mediterranean, and I ahnost wish . 

But, bah ! I will not fatigue you with any 
sentiments." And he was silent, and almost 
sad. He was thinking of the little port of 
St Tropez, a thousand miles oflF, in simny 
Provence, where he had played with other 
barefooted urchins on the white beach. His 
father had been a fisherman there ; and his 
own earliest recollections were of tossing about 
in the great clumsy boat, with one large lateen 
sail, on the purple tumbling waves, and of 
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screaming with fear when one of the men, 
who had caught a big eel of the conger sort, 
with rough playfuhiess tossed the struggling 
monster down at the feet of the pairons 
child. That was before he was drawn for 
the conscription ; before he ran away, and 
shipped on board the merchantman outward- 
bound for Egypt, and was beaten and 
starved, and caught the fever of the 
country; and finally, being discharged, ill 
and ragged, at MarseiUe, begged his way 
to Paris, and was picked up, half dead, on 
the stones outside the poKce prefecture. 

"The Bell^ gentlemen," said a waiter, 
opening the omnibus-door. The travellers 
alighted, and the luggage was unloaded 
from the roof. 

" Coffee or Commercial, sir ?" asked the 
waiter dubiously, flipping his napkin to and 
fro as he spoke. The English new-comer 
looked Commercial to the backbone ; but 
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the Frenchman was a riddle less easily read. 
However, Sergeant Skinner, whose name, 
as it appeared on his portmanteau and hag, 
was Wright, and his address Liverpool, 
promptly replied in favour of the Commer- 
cial Room ; but still the waiter hesitated ; 
and as the luggage was being carried past, 
on its way up-stairs, he Kngered with his 
hand on the lock of the rooih sacred to 
those who journey in the interests of trader 
and said confidentially : " Beg your pardon, 
sir, but is this gentleman Conmiercial too ? 
Because, sir, as you are aware, when other 
parties as are not themselves Commercial 
wish to use the Commercial Room, the 
Commercials always expect the compliment 
of their consent being asked first — as a 
matter of form." 

Sergeant Skinner, or rather Mr. Wright 
of Liverpool, chuckled with great enjoy- 
ment. "Captain," he said to his French 
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friend, who was volubly entreating the 
Boots of the hotel to be careful of his effects, 
** he wants to know whether you are Com- 
mercial or not. Pooh, pooh, young man, 
you may let us pass. Mounseer, there, is 
in a larger way of business than I am 
myself; but it's in his own line — his own 
line." 

And now they were both in the snug 
Commercial Room, where the blazing fire 
and flaring gas were not unwelcome on 
such a night, and where the waiter took 
their orders for some substantial refreshment 
to be prepared as soon as possible. There 
were three or four persons present whose 
right to the occupancy of their own pecu- 
liar saloon was indisputable. Most of 
these were shrewd hard-headed men from 
Lancashire, Birmingham, or Yorkshire ; but 
one was a Cockney of the raciest genus, one 
of those cheek-suited, sandy-whiskered little 
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Londoners that John Leech sketched with 
no unkind pencil, and who advertise their 
quality hy dropping the letter h broadcast 
in their speech. 

**The 'eat, sir" — such were the words 
which the metropolitan Commercial was 
uttering, his back to the fire, and his eyes 
fixed on the best listener present — " the 
'eat was something horful : Hindia could 
not have been 'otter. The crush defies 
comparison; the Hold Bailey and New- 
gate Street, when a hexecution takes place, 
hexcepted. The 'ole hexcitement of the 
day was due to that rivalry between Miss 
Violet Vavasour" (at mention of which 
name the speaker smacked his lips, by way 
of a compliment to beauty) "and Lady 
Flavia Clare." 

Here some interruption was naturally 
caused by the entrance of Mr. Wright and 
his French companion, and the orator stirred 
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the fire with a wrathful growl, but was pro- 
pitiated by the respectful and silent attention 
with which both the invaders turned towards 
him, as if the sound of the noble name of 
Clare had been talismanic. 

The enemy of the letter A, who, except in 
respect to his systematic perversion of that 
member of the alphabet, was really a glib 
and fluent speaker, resumed his discourse : 
"This Slochester Fancy Fair, as I said 
before, was a tremendous success, a bumper 
house; but the hatmosphere was killing. 
Lots of ladies swooned dead away ; I helped 
to carry out half-a-dozen at least" (for poor 
Amy's fainting fit had been multiplied 
like FalstaflTs men in buckram) ; " and 
there that Lady Flavia stood, smiling and 
chaffing the young swells about her, and no 
more caring for the 'eat than if she had been 
a salamander. I take it she was used to 'ot 
rooms habroad, for you know, or, if you 
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don't, /do, that she was a concert-singer^ 
and on the stage, too, I believe, in Prance." 

** Do you know that for a fact ?" sneered 
one of the Birmingham men, or a Sheffield 
blade it may have been, across the room. 

" Know it ? Of course I do. Lady Flavia 
Clare's father, the late earl, turned 'er hout 
of doors when he divorced 'er mother. She 
had to get 'er bread as best she could. She's 
monstrous rich now ; governor made a new 
will. I know a good deal of 'er 'istory. 
You see I Ve a huncle in these parts, and I 
was down in November for a blaze at the 
birds. But I'm keeping the fire from you 
gents." And the kindly little man of 
Cockayne, who had been flattered by the 
deference with which the two new-comers 
drank in his words, made way for them to 
warm themselves, if so disposed. 

" Thank you," said Mr. Wright ; " we're 
quite comfortable. Coldish weather, though ; 
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nasty sort of thaw. I don't know this part 
of the country ; much business doing ?" 

Now this was a question that admitted of 
but one form of answer. If you ask a gold- 
digger, as he works waist-deep in pipeclay, 
forty feet below the surface, in his explora- 
tions of a sunken reef in Gipps Land, 
how he gets on in the auriferous line, what 
will be his reply ? Do you expect him to 
descant on rich wash-dirt and large nuggets, 
or to be expansive about the " pocket" of 
glittering spangles and yellow water-worn 
nodules that gladdened his eyes yesterday ? 
Will a merchant tell you that money is 
going a-begging, so to speak, in that Tom 
Tiddler's Ground, the City? Or will a 
genuine beggar frankly inform you that 
Belgravian cooks are charitable, and that 
Brompton ladies are becoming liberal of 
their small-change? Until this millenium 
of truth- telling, what need for a new com- 
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mercial traveller to ask for information 
from his rivals already in possession of the 
circuit ? 

" Very slack," said one of the company. 
"Times bad; nothing doing," growled a 
second, " Hon^id hole ; benighted neigh- 
bourhood. A man throws away his time 
and his money to no purpose hereabouts,** 
authoritatively pronounced a third. 

The eyes of Mr. Wright twinkled merrily . 
" G-entlemen," he said, " I don't come among 
you to diminish your profits. I shan't take 
the wind out of your sails; we shan't 
clash at all, I'll warrant you." 

^ You don't travel in hardware ?" said one 
questioner. '' Nor buttons?" asked another ; 
" Nor Manchester piece-goods ?" " Nor 
woollens ?" cried two other anxious voices. 

No, Mr. Wright travelled in none of these 
lines. His was a fancy business, quite — a 
foreign commodity — a patent affair that had 
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better, ahein ! be kept secret for the present. 
But he pledged his honour not to sell, or try to 
sell, so much as a penknife, or a yard of ging- 
ham, or a gross of buttons, or an ell of cloth^ 
in Chartley, or Slochester, or Honeycombe ; 
and he gave the company free leave, in his 
jocular way, to tar and feather him, or to 
subject him to retaliatory discipline under 
the parish pump, if ever they caught him 
tmdermining their established connection; 
this sally being exceeding well received, 
Mr. Wright took the opportunity of intro- 
ducing to the worshipful society his foreign 
friend, Capitaine Goulot, of the French 
mercantile marine, who was desirous of 
setting up a dep&t in some thriving town in 
the west of England, for the sale of certain 
Algerian commodities which the captain's 
knowledge of North African markets en- 
abled him to import at a profit. And 
Captain Goulot soon spoke for himself, in 
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tolerable English, garnished with a number 
of strange maritime oaths, and eked out by 
a perfect pantomime of shrugs, grins, bows, 
.and snappings of the fingers. He, the cap- 
tain, was transported to find himself so well 
received, here, in this vieille Angleterrej that 
he was now visiting for the first time. He 
admired the British character, so robust, so 
solid ; he liked the country ; he loved the 
ladies; all he could not praise was the 
climate, which was brumous and melan- 
cholic. But what mattered that? With 
our admirable ale, our gr-r-rog, our punch, 
we could defy the weather. Punch — it was 
an idea that : might he, he, Maxime 
Goulot, captain, late in command of the 
brig Cerfvolant^ of Cette, trading to Teutan, 
Oran, Algiers, Tunis, and Malta — might he 
have the felicity to pfier a bowl of punch to 
the honourable company ? Would they per- 
mit him ? They would ? — aA, bonheur ! 
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" Waiter ! a large bowl of punch au rhwii, 
and let it be blazing wiz fire !" 

The punch was brought; and at the 
same time the head-waiter came in to say 
that a gent had just come in, that the 
coffee-room fire was out, and perhaps the 
gentlemen would have no objection to 
letting the stranger come into the Com- 
mercial Boom. The gentlemen were pro- 
pitious, and the stranger was shown in— a 
little man, with light whiskers, and a face 
very much flushed with the combined 
effects of strong heady port and rapid 
motion through the cold night-air — the face 
of Mr. Ebenezer Hart, gentleman, attorney- 
at-law, and agent to Right Hon. the Earl of 
Mortlake. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HR. HART TELLS ALL HE KNOWS. 

Nothing, at first sight, could have ap- 
peared more natural than Mr. Hart's 
appearance at the Bell^ Family and 
Commercial Hotels on the evening of that 
cold and wet day in the latter part of 
January which witnessed the arrival of two 
commercial travellers, hitherto unknown 
to the neighbourhood — Mr Wright and 
Capitaine Goulot. The lawyer had an 
uncle in the person of a rich farmer, 
who held nine hundred acres of Mr. Foss- 
dyke's best land, at a^conveniently low rent, 
and whose lease had yet fifteen years to 
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run. With this agriculturist, who was 
relatively a wealthier man than half the 
squires in the county, and whose orchards 
alone were worth an annual thousand in 
the worst years, Mr. Hart was accustomed 
to dine some three or four times a -year. 
Old Mr. Puckle was a bachelor and a hard 
drinker, very fond of telling long-winded 
stories of his own services in the yeomanry 
during the first years of this century ; and 
Mr. Hart could never get away from the 
hospitable board till a somewhat late hour. 
His uncle had so far complied with modem 
innovations as to dine at four instead of the 
old two o'clock meal of his early days ; but 
he liked to take what he called his " wet " 
afterwards ; and it took a great while, and 
no small quantity of liquor, to saturate the 
thirsty clay of the tough old Nestor. 

The Honeycombe coach, which in its 
devious course between Chartley, Laceton, 
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St Mary's, Fallbrook, and the sea-coast 
could have deposited Mr. Hart within an 
easy distance of his own dwelling, had 
started hours ago ; wherefore the solicitor 
was in a manner constrained to sleep at the 
Bell Hotelj as he had frequently done 
before. The CoflFee-room being empty, 
the gas being turned down, and the fire 
extinct, it was plain that the lawyer's best 
chance of warmth, light, and conversation 
was to be found in requesting the entree of 
the Commercial Room. All this was very 
natural ; but it was not on every day of 
the year that Mr. Hart would have the 
pleasure of mixing in social intercourse 
with two bagmen, who travelled really, 
though not nominally, on behoof of Sir 
Richard and Monsieur the Police Prefect. 

Another coincidence. Mr. Robinson, the 
London Commercial, whose leading pecu- 
liarity it was to maltreat the letter A, 
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scowled sulkily when Mr, Hart's red face 
emerged from the shelter of the shawl and 
coat-coUar, and said: **How d'ye do?" 
very ungraciously ; for Mr. Hart's Uncle 
Puekle was also the Uncle Puckle of Mr. 
Robinson. They were cousins and hated 
one another in a manner that is hardly 
possible except among blood - relations. 
Each of the two knew that he had an 
eye to the old yeoman's savings, and each 
suspected the other of a wicked desire to 
supplant him in Mr. Puckle's good graces ; 
and on this account Cousin William and 
Cousin Ebenezer eyed one another with 
anything but affectionate regard. But 
though their greeting was a surly one, it 
was a greeting, and Mr. Robinson could 
not well help asking after the health of the 
veteran at Hordle Farm ; and as the Com- 
mercials discovered that Mr. Hart was 
related to one of their order, they were 
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graciously pleased to vote him an honorary 
member, for the time being, of their 
fraternity, and spoke to him with much 
affability; and thus it fell out that Mr. 
Hart made one of the party who sat down to 
partake of Captain Q-oul6t's bowls of punch. 
There was no lack of merriment, but at 
first the Commercials rather preferred to 
listen than to talk. The jolly French 
merchant-captain was to them a wonder 
and a novelty. As he chirruped and gas- 
conaded, ladle in hand, pouring out the 
punch in generous profusion, boasting of 
his triumphs in love and war, swaggering, 
singing scraps of forecastle songs, murder- 
ing the Queen's English, and joining most 
good-humouredly in the laugh which his 
own blunders occasioned, he was, as the 
Birmingham man of buttons observed, "as 
good as a play; but presently — no one 
could exactly say how — the two nephews 
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of Mr. Puckle were pitted against one 
another as conversational fighting-cocks, 
each doing his very best to outcrow his 
kindred enemy ; and the subject on which 
the cousins vied with each other was simply 
which should exhibit the profoundest infor- 
mation with respect to Lady Flavia Clare. 
Mr. Wright (of Liverpool) and his French 
friend were extremely interested in the 
competition. 

" I say she was a concert-singer, or some- 
thing of the sort," said Mr. Eobinson ; " she 
'aidn't a sixpence, nor the ghost of one, till 
the hearl changed his mind, just before he 
went hoflF the *ooks." 

** Pooh, pooh ! — rubbish I" ejaculated Lord 
Mortlake's agent, with an air of serene 
superiority. "Flatter myseli^ in my re- 
sponsible position with regard to the 
family, I know rather better than to give 
in to such a cock-and-bull story as that." 
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** Cock-and-bull story you call it* I 'ad 
it from the governor straight. Tell 'im the 
story's a cock-and-bull story, if you dare, 
Mr. 'Art," was the answer ; and thereupon 
followed a wordy war, which at one time 
threatened to degenerate into a pugilistic 
encounter, but was happily confined, by the 
intervention of friends, to a trial of moral 
force alone. However, Mr. Hart, who had 
been the least willing of the two to submit 
the chronic feud between the cousins to the 
wager of battle, was continually recurring 
to the subject of dispute. He not only gave 
an emphatic denial to Mr. Robinson's asser- 
tion that Lady Flavia was on the point of 
being married to **Lord 'Ithe," but he 
hinted that he, and he alone, could furnish 
a key to the mysterious romance which 
seemed to surround the daughter and 
heiress of Earl Francis. But Mr. Hart 
would do no more than hint ; he shook his 
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head with tipsy gravity, and decUned to be 
explicit. 

The punch sank gradually to a lower and 

lower level in the bowl, and more punch 

was called for. It was very late, and the 

waiter looked in at intervals of fifteen 

minutes or so, yawning, as if he hoped, by 

force of sympathy, to biologise every one 

into feeling sleepy and going to bed. By 

half-past eleven the commercial gentlemen 

began to grow drowsy, or they prudently 

thought they had imbibed enough of the 

punch, and had better sleep oif its fumes, to 

be ready for the duties of to-morrow. One 

by one they took their flat candlesticks and 

departed. The last of the party left at the 

table were Lord Mortlake's agent, his 

inimical cousin, and the new-comers who 

travelled for Scotland Yard and the Rue 

Jerusalem. 

The French sea-captain was in wonderful 
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spirits : he would insist upon pulling little 
coral charms, and sequins, and gold Moorish 
mitzakels, and queer scraps of embroidery, 
out of his deep coat-pockets, and passing 
them round for inspection. He would sing 
songs, that for aught the hearers knew, 
might be Moorish too, but which sounded 
jovial and reckless. He had eaten his sup- 
per — ^the cold beef (" saignant, as you love 
it, you English"), the chicken, and ham, 
with hearty appetite. He had not swallowed 
above a third of the amount of punch that 
had been taken oflF by even the most tempe- 
rate of the others, but he had seemed to 
drink incessantly. When a man flourishes 
his glass, and trolls out Bacchanalian ditties, 
and glows rubicund, Uke a reformed Silenus, 
over his potations, it is difficult for even a 
keen-eyed observer to be aware that he sips 
instead of drinking, 

Mr. Wright of Liverpool, yawned and 
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stretclied his arms in a manner that moved 
the envy of the waiter. " I'm dog-tired, 
Gonlot," he said, **and I've got to be early 
up ; I'll say good-night, old fellow !" And 
up he rose, and so did Mr. Eobinson, whose 
memory had been refreshed as to the fact 
that he, too, must be early astir. But 
Captain Goulot, who had taken a great 
fency to Mr. Hart, would not hear of part- 
ing from his new friend until they should 
have finished the punch. There was still a 
steaming pool of the fragrant liquid at the 
bottom of the bowl. The night was young 
yet. Why go to bed h si bonne heure? But 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Eobinson would not 
stay, and they took their brass candlesticks, 
and left the room. 

Mr. Hart never knew in after-days how 
it was that he came to be so very confiden- 
tial with the French captain. He was not 
naturally given to put faith in strangers, 
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and it was probably due to the strong fruity 
vintage that his hospitable uncle denomi- 
nated " black strap," capped by the smok- 
ing brew of inn-punch, that the lawyer's 
tongue wagged with such unusual freedom. 
But the inebriate have not seldom a tipsy 
caution that prevents them from blabbing 
what they feel that it would be safer to 
keep back ; and but for Mr. Hart's rivalry 
with his detested cousin, he would most 
likely have resisted the temptation to prove 
how extensive was his information respect- 
ing the Mortlake family. As it was, he soon 
found himself talking to Captain Goulot as 
if the latter had been his sworn brother. 

*' That fellow Eobinson — thnob, you 
know ; ithn't he ? Motht offenthive idiot, / 
call him," stammered the lawyer. Mr. Hart 
did not lisp in general, tat the strc^g drink 
that had muddled his brain was confusing 
his labials and sibilants dreadfully. A 
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minute more, and Captain Goiil6t was 
listening to details of the London nephew's 
mercenary wiles for the conciliation of 
Uncle Puckle, strangely mixed up with 
assurances that Mr. Eobinson knew no- 
thing of Lady Flavia Clare; while Mr, 
Hart knew a great deal, and could tell it if 
he pleased. 

And Mr. Hart did please, premising that 
the Frenchman was a "regular goo' fellow," 
to relate what he knew. As for Lady 
Flavia's bringing up, he said, truly enough, 
there was no mystery in that. My lord 
had provided carefully for her education at 
a French convent, and she had come straight 
home in obedience to his summons. Still, 
there was something odd about her conduct, 
artful as that conduct was, and little as any 
one suspected her. She was not a bit like 
other young ladies. She had no ordinary 
feminine tastes and habits — did not teach 
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at the sc1k)o]3» did not iUnminate prayer- 
books^ or work slippers for curates, or em- 
l»x>ider screens for a reredos, or photograph 
her Mends. Xor was she exactly a flirt. 
Nobody knew what to make of her. The 
poor, certainly, did not understand her. 
They were used to be visited by young 
ladies, who listened patiently to their com- 
plaints, lectured them seTcrely on moral 
and sanitary subjects, and were moderately 
Uberal in the distribution of blankets, soup, 
and shillings. But Lady Flavia Glare 
would not hearken at all to details of rheu- 
matism, marital drunkenness, and the mis- 
conduct of children. She did not scold. 
Her bounty did more harm than good. 
She flung her gold about broadcast, as a 
bucaneer might have done. 

" Would Captain Groulot believe it ? She 
had given — hundred poundsh — drunken 
rashcal — Benjamin Haynes — gamekeeper — 
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and he bragged that he could get — ^mush 
more — ^for the ashking for 't." 

By this time, Mr. Hart's hand was very 
unsteady, and he spilled the punch as he 
attempted to refill his glass. The foreigner 
politely ladled him out a fresh supply. 
** Comment 1 a hundred pounds ! cent livres 
sterling t for a cadeau to a gamekeeper ! 
But it is Oriental munificence that ! They 
are wonderftd people — they throw gold 
about as if it were pebbles — your English 
aristocrats," cried the captain, arching his 
eyebrows, and holding up both his out- 
spread hands, on the fingers of which 
the silver rings glistened. But Mr. Hart 
winked and blinked in a manner that was 
meant to be exceedingly knowing. He 
hiccoughed out an assurance that the pre- 
sent which Haynes had received was no 
gift, but a bribe for secrecy; and tiiat he 
had learned that the keeper's companions 
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at the beer-fihop were in the habit of indue- 
ing him to stand treat by flattering him on 
the score of his occult influence over the 
heiress. Also Mr. Hart related how Lady 
Flavia Glare was drawing considerable 
sums of money from her trustees, to the 
annoyance of Lord Mortlake. Also how 
he, Mr. Hart, had encountered Lady Flavia 
in the home plantation, at the foot of the 
old sycamore-tree, on a day of snow-storm, 
and how he had espied her, for once, with 
her mask off. 

By this time, Mr. Hart's dazzled eyes 
saw before them two Captain Goulots, two 
punch-bowls, and a plurality of glasses ; 
and presently it was necessary that his 
French friend and the waiter should unite 
their efforts to lead the attorney to his 
room, where they left him. As Captain 
Groulot passed down the long passage that 
led to his own chamber, humming a tune 
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as he went, one of the little numbered doors 
was cautiously opened, and Mr. Wright of 
Liverpool put his head out. ** Grood-night ! " 
said he, " anything new ?" 

" I think so, my dear colleague. I have 
learned something; va! We shall cage 
the pretty bird, yet, mon cherl Good- 
night, and pleasant dreams !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FOREIGN PEDLER. 

'' I MiOHT escape. I might flee before the 
storm bursts, and be safe and free. I might 
teke warning by him. He was rash and 
headstrong, and he is dead. Dead ! Is my 
own life likely to be a long one ?" 

It was an inveterate habit with her, that 
trick of talking aloud. It is a habit that 
perhaps belongs to only two classes of sane 
persons — students who live in the silent 
company of their books, and schemers who 
dare not trust the secrets of their hearts to 
any ear but their own. It was not often 
that Lady Flavia Clare indulged herself in 
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this dangeroiiB luxury, but when she did so, 
she felt less utterly done than at other 
times. She stood now before the mirror 
on her toilet-table. She was ready dressed 
for the usual afternoon drive. Her maid 
had left her, and she had drawn a news- 
paper forth from its hiding-place in the 
splendid old Louis XY. cabinet, the same 
cabinet in which she kept the little oaken 
box that looked like a medicine-chest, and 
in which the miniature had been found. 
This newspaper was the county news- 
paper. It had arrived that morning, and 
had received the lukewarm welcome which 
provincial journals generally receive. Its 
cream of local news had been skimmed off 
at a glance ; and the rest of the paper, 
chiefly composed of extracts from metro- 
politan periodicals, had been ignored "as of 
no account Lord Hythe had glanced at 
it; so had the earl; so had the countess. 
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Lady Flavia had held it in her hand for one 
short moment, and in that moment her eye 
had lighted upon a paragraph, not of local 
intelligence, that had suflScient interest to 
stop the beating of her heart, and to glare 
before her startied eyes as if the printer's 
ink had been phosphorus. No one, not 
even Lord Hythe, had seen the momentary 
signs of emotion which the heiress evinced. 
She walked to the window, carrying the 
paper carelessly, and read the paragraph 
again ; and the journal, never asked for or 
sought for again, vanished from amidst the 
heap of papers down-stairs, and here it was 
in Lady Plavia's keeping, as she for the 
third and fourth time perused the printed 
words that had affected her so powerfully. 
The paragraph was an extract from a 
London paper ; and it gave a tolerably ac- 
curate account of the affray at the Ch&teau 
des Eoches and ite sanguinary results. 
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Even the shrewdest official cannot always 
succeed in blindfolding the Argus eyes, and 
stopping the Hydra mouths of the press. 
The French papers had kept faith with the 
authorities. They had been mute, as they 
are apt to be when cholera or small-pox 
stalks abroad, when workmen are out of 
employ and bread, or when any one has 
been oppressed on non-political grounds. 
There was a tacit compact between them 
and their censors that they should make 
public nothing tliat niight prove disagree- 
able to the Panglosses of imperialism. 

But a young English artist, studying art 
in Paris, and living with the merry Bo- 
hemians of artistic Lutetia^ earned an 
addition to his allowance by acting as occa- 
sional correspondent to a penny paper in 
London. He had lately paid a visit to an 
iaunt of his, a member of the economical 
English community at St. Germain, and 
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there he had necessarily heard a great deal 
of the recent tragedy. The EngKsh exiles 
of that once royal town talked of little else, 
and had written many a letter about it to 
their friends in England, but none of their 
friends had any connection with literature, 
and the affaire Royston was still in the 
obscurity of manuscript. The young artist 
drew up a long account of the skirmish at 
the chateau, hazarding several ingenious 
hypotheses of the original offence for which 
Mr. Eoyston was arrested, and giving all 
the names with perfect accuracy. The 
unrelenting Bhadamanthus of the penny 
paper had cut down this contribution to a 
paragraph of a dozen lines, but in its 
clipped condition it went the round of the 
British provincial press. It was tolerably 
faithful to facts, and though it described 
the squire as an illicit manufacturer of 
gunpowder, and gave his name as Eol- 
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liston, instead of Boyston, there was no 
mistaking the well-known localities of St. 
Germain and G-rtenez-Vignoble. And this 
was the intelligence that Lady Flavia Clare 
had read four times over, until she could 
have repeated every syllable of its con- 
tents. 

"I might escape!" she said again, and 
her lovely little face was thoughtful and 
grave as that of a girl who ponders over 
her first oflFer, as she spoke : " I might 
escape. I have money ; 1 have youth and 
health, and my wits. There is money in 
the Slochester Bank, a thousand pounds 
and more. I have nearly two hundred 
here. I could flee. I should not stand a 
b^gar on the quay of New York, or on 
the quay of Melbourne. And then, if I 
escaped pursuit, a new life ! A new life — 
it is the culprit's day-dream. But am I a 
culprit — I — Lady Flavia Clare? Let by- 
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gones be bygones, and let me start afresli 
in America, or in Australia, with a new 
name, new hopes. Ah ! can self be thrown 
oflF so easily? — ^What should I be in the 
rongh life of the New World — ^I, the very 
creatore and creation of the Old? My 
poor money would soon be gone. The 
Irish drudges would outbid me in the 
market for toil. I could not work, and 
what remains ? Governess, actress, wife— 
I the wife of a down, of some lucky digger 
fresh from Ballarat, of a hard nasal-voiced 
Yankee !" 

She walked to and fro, like a panther 
caged, fierce, lithe, stealthy. The soft foot- 
fall, the peculiar step, that neither minced 
nor tripped, royally firm, and yet so elastic, 
were the attributes of an elf-queen rather 
than a woman. Anger never took so pretty 
a shape before. Fear never assumed so fair 
a guise. But in her case there was no true 
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fear. Her strong mind, her strong nerves, 

battled with her sensitive instinct of self- 

* 

preservation, and she felt more wrath than 
alarm as she scanned the dark past and the 
darker future. 

** Flavia, love ! Flavia — may I come 
in?" and the speaker knocked for the 
second time, and her voice was the voice of 
Lady Caroline Clare. In an instant Lady 
Flavians face changed. The old look of 
pain, of dark thought, and wounded pride, 
had passed away. The happy, dearly-loved 
girl, heiress of five manors, and cynosure of 
all eyes, passed out of the door, and kissed 
her cousin with the utmost affection, blam- 
ing herself for the delay. " And I have 
given you the trouble of coming to fetch 
me. Never mind, dear. I am going to 
mend my ways ; you will not wait for me 
many times more, Caroline." 

There was a strangeness in her tone that 
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jarred on Gardme's ear ; and Caroline was 
realty fond of her kuuBwoman. She was 
veiy soft-hearted, and there were tears in 
her eyes as she replkd: '^What have I 
done, dear? Tm sore Tm very sorry 

if "" 

The impetoons little heanty to whom she 
spoke stood ahnost npon tiptoe to kiss her. 
" Carohne !" she said, " if I were poor, and 
despised, and spoken ill of hy all — ^if I had 

as you see it now — ^would yon care for me 
then ? Would yon let me kiss you, then, 
dearr 

** Yes, I would," said Lady Caroline, with 
perfect sincerity, and she looked at her 
beautiful little cousin through her great 
oxlike eyes, and wondered what she meant 
by talking thus. Lady Caroline Clare was 
quite honest. At first, no doubt, she and 
her sister had been influenced by the wealth 
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of the late earl's daughter in their desire to 
see her married to Lord Hythe ; but now 
Lady Caroline had learned to care for this 
sweet little wilful darling for her own sake. 
If she still wished to promote the match 
between her brother and the heiress, it was 
not because of the expediency of keeping 
the property together. If Flavia had been 
poor, Caroline would still have been her 
friend and slave. The strong, brilliant 
nature had taken its ascendancy as such 
natures are apt to do. 

Yet, as the pony carriage, drawn by the 
miniature pair of mettled black steeds, rolled 
away down the park. Lady Flavia and her 
cousin, side by side, smiling, conversing, were 
as far apart as the poles. The simple, kindly, 
decorous daughter of the present earl could 
hardly have realised the dark thoughts of 
her kinswoman. She found herself talking 
of Hythe, and had no conception that her 
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companion had touched the key-note to 
which her words were in a measure com- 
pelled to answer. Hythe was thoughtful, 
distrait, out of spirits, his sister said. He 
insisted on going np to London at the 
opening of Parliament. He was evidently- 
eager to get away from Harbledown. It 
was all naughty Flavians fault. 

Naughty Flavia, on her part, had her 
own train of fast-flying thoughts. " Hythe 
will not marry me" — she thought — ^*'will 
not ask me again to be his wife. He it is 
who is really the judge to condemn me. 
In every look, and tone, and gesture, I can 
read his coldness and suspicion. Yet he 

would have loved me, if But he is 

right ; he does right in shunning me. I 
have tried to win him back, stooping to 
lures that I scorned, and that he scorned — 
the old weapons of smile and sigh, and 
spoken word, and the droop of an eyelid — 
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the snares that were known before Delilah's 
day. All in vain. He keeps aloof. He 
was my only real chancy of safety. As his 
wife, I should have been safe, at least from 
what newspaper reporters call- the last sen- 
tence of the law. They must all have stood 
by me then. The future peeress could not 
be left to her fate as I shall be." 

And even as her mind was busied thus, 
she was smilingly listening to her com- 
panion's prattle, and laying the light whip- 
lash caressingly over the arching necks of 
her ponies. The ponies, all alive to the 
influence of the bright sun and bracing air, 
would have dashed off at speed if they had 
not been reined in by a hand at once gentle 
and firm. 

The weather, indeed, was such as would 
warrant the praises which Charles I. be- 
stowed upon our English climate. It was 
January, but the pale blue sky glittered like 
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a sapphire, flecked all over as it was by the 
golden sunbeams. The bright, kindly winter 
sun, freed from clouds, did its best to light 
up the green, brown, and russet-red tints 
of lawn and tree. The rabbits were out, 
sunning themselves in front of their bur- 
rows; their long ears were visible above 
the crisp brown fern. The deer stalked in 
Indian file across the uplands, or browsed be- 
neath the beech-trees, where the grass was 
tender yet. The birds sang shrilly ; a tribe 
of purple-breasted starlings were cheeping 
from the gnarled bough of one of the giant 
oaks. There was no snow left, except in 
certain shaded nooks, whence the gleam of 
a white drift, " waiting for more," as gossips 
said, threatened a fresh outburst of winter. 
Otherwise, all nature seemed to be joyous 
in the sweet promise of the friendly sun- 
shine, joyous and trustful in the coming 
spring and the rich, jocund summer. 
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Even Lady Flavia Clare, whose mind 
was busy with darker meditations than had 
ever troubled even the dreams of the comely 
yoimg woman at her side, was soothed by 
the soft murmur of joy and hope that field, 
and wood, and wild, moor and forest, com- 
bined to whisper to every ear that cared to 
listen. Already, as old weatherwise men 
were wont to say, " the neck of the winter 
was broken." A few coy primroses had 
been gathered among the deep lanes that 
seam the face of the west country. Soon 
the snow-drops would show their pure 
beauty above the dark earth; soon there 
would be tufted violets in niches among the 
roots of the forest trees; soon, again, the 
fresh, rich love-song of the lark would be 
trilled forth between heaven and earth, 
gush after gush of the world-old song 
falling on the ear, long after the bird was 
lost in the dazzling blue. 
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'* It cannot be," thought the girl, as with 
queenly carelessness she shook back the 
splendour of her raven hair, and as her 
loveliness seemed to acquire a new charm 
finom the ^Hurkle of the winter sunlight — 
^ it cannot be that I shall have no share of 
the new year ! It cannot be that the snow- 
drops are to peep forth, and the blue violets 
to bloom, and bird, and leaf, and flower, to 
form a court for the Spring, and I be cold 
and dead. It cannot be. I am not old yet. 
There must be more life for me." 

For it is very hard for the young to con- 
template death. The young are the inheri- 
tors of the earth. It is very, very hard for 
them to leave the beautiful bright sky and 
the glowing promise of the future. Lady 
Flavia Clare, with her warm, young Kfe 
stirring in her veins, was almost incredulous 
as to death. How could she die as yet? 
She was so young. 
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How could she know that far away, in a 
room of a Palace of Justice, near the wind- 
ing Seine, a spider was spinning his web, 
mesh upon mesh, thread upon thread, and 
that this frightful Arachne, embodied in the 
white neckclothed form of M. Duvillers- 
Hardouin, Procureur Imperial at Versailles, 
sat watching the gauzy wings and bright 
colours of a pretty little fly named Lady 
Flavia Clare ! How should she know that 
in Paris, in the gloomy quarter of the 
Marais, a sad-eyed, heavy-browed man, 
whose name was Sanson^ and whose fore- 
fathers had eaten bread bought by blood- 
shedding, under warrant of law, for cen- 
turies past, was at that moment inspecting 
a Thing that was kept in a locked-up shed, 
beneath his ofiScial residence. It was old, 
and crazy, and broken, this thing, made of 
dull red planks, that were stained, splint- 
ered, rotten, and of blue bright steel, that 
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bore a fine polish, but was notched and 
worn. 

Not a workman in Paris could be bribed 
by money or liquor to mend this thing. No 
carpenter would knock a nail into the foul 
old wood, or clamp new props to the failing 
timbers. Ragged, hungry men, out of 
work, out of food, home, character, had 
been coaxed with promises and df ams to 
come and undertake a well-paid job for an 
unknown employer; but when they had 
found what that well-paid job implied, the 
ragged, foodless, friendless workman had 
flung back hammer and chisel into the 
straw wallet at his back, and had turned 
loathingly on his heel, with a curse on 
Chariot and his accursed machine. Chariot 
is the French version of our English Jack 
Ketch. M. Sanson is Calcraft. The thing, 
the hideous toy, with black stains of old 
blood on its vile old timbers, is the guillo- 
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tine. It was made in the furious saturnalia 
of the Reign of Terror, Some of that gore 
upon it was perhaps drawn from the veins 
of Robespierre's victims. It has drunk 
much blood, innocent and guilty — that of 
Lesurques, of Madame Roland, of Papivoine, 
who was mad, of the Girondins, of the four 
sergeants of La Rochelle. The executioner 
taps it with his hammer. He handles its 
frail wood-work cautiously. It hangs to- 
gether, but that is all. The headsman and 
his men cobble it up as best they may. If 
it were destroyed, the construction of its 
successor might cost even the Elected of 
the millions some trouble. It will perhaps 
last as long as capital punishment may en- 
dure. The executioner has had a hint from 
St. Germain — a great trial and condem- 
nation may be looked for : he is getting the 
guillotine ready for Lady Flavia Clare. 
The park of Harbledown is large, and 
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by the time the gate-lodge was in sight, 
Lady Flavia's spirits had risen, and her 
mind was free from the black cloud of care. 
Care was not natural to her. She shook it 
oflF like an unwelcome load ; she talked with 
animation, all the more volubly, perhaps, 
for fear the unbidden thoughts should come 
back. Lady Caroline laughed and admired. 
She could not always understand what her 
young cousin said, but how clever it was ! 
She gloried beforehand in the success of 
Lady Flavia's first appearance in the coming 
season in town. There was surely no such 
face, no such faultless grace, nor any such 
quick brilliancy of mind, in London. And 
Flavia had her fortune, and her pride, which 
was no vulgar pride in money or station. 
Her kinswoman anticipated the triumphs of 
the next May, when the convent-bred girl 
should throw all the reigning beauties of 
Belgravia into the cold shadow of neglect. 
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Now, there is a blue ribbon of the ball- 
room as well as a blue ribbon of the 
turf. The fiamily that can boast of num- 
bering among its members the belle of a 
London season, is not less elated by good- 
fortune than is the lucky owner of a Derby 
winner. The hope of re-imiting the Mort- 
lake estates by a marriage was waxing dim ; 
but the Clares felt assured that Lady Flavia 
oould not &il to make some grand alliance, 
that would shed reflected light upon the 
noble House from which she sprang. There 
was a wide abyss between the thoughts of 
Lady Caroline and those of her cousin. 

" How very odd ! Look, Flavia, at those 
people!" exclaimed Lady Caroline, as the 
carriage suddenly came in sight of two 
persons standing beside a gig that had been 
daawn aside from the road, and stood on 
the turf, beneath an oak-tree, the horse 
bending his neck forward jerkingly to 
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snatch a mouthful of the delicate venison 
grass of the park. There were bundles 
and packages on the seat and on the foot- 
board of the gig, on which vehicle were 
painted in thin white letters the name and 
address of the Chartley innkeeper. The 
two persons who were conversing so earn- 
estly that they had not heard the approach- 
ing carriage till it was abreast of them, 
were a man and a woman. The latter, 
evidently a maid-servant by her dress, was 
holding the comer of a gaudy yellow- 
patterned shawl between her finger and 
thumb, as she gazed upon it with covetous 
eyes. But when she looked up and saw the 
carriage and its occupants, she shrank back 
with a shrill exclamation of alarm, and 
scuttled off like a frightened rabbit to the 
shelter of a clump of gnarled hawthorn- 
trees that skirted a pool hard by. 

The man' stood his ground. He was a 
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swarthy fellow, as dark as a gipsy, with 
earrings, and a flaring red handkerchief 
tied in sailor fashion ahout his neck. His 
clothes were as foreign in their style as his 
keen brown face, and as he took off his hat 
with a flourish, in compliment to the two 
ladies, his sharp teeth, white and pointed as 
a wolfs, glistened between his bearded lips. 
The carriage passed on. 

" A strange-looking man that foreigner," 
observed Lady Caroline ; " I suspect he is 
some sort of pedler, tempting the maids to 
spend their little savings in finery and trash, 
I wonder which of the servants that was — 
if I knew, I should mention to Benson that 
we found her with that person in the park, 
and evidently aware that she was doing 
wrong to meet him there, or she would not 
have run away when she saw us. Don't 
you think it was Jane ?" 

** I don't know. Who is Jane ?" answered 
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Lady Flavia, hardly aware what she said, 
for the sight of the swarthy foreigner had 
aroused a thousand shadowy dreams of evil 
in her haunted mind. And no more was 
said on the subject. Lady Flavia might 
have been more interested in the maid- 
servant's identity, had she known that the 
Jane in question was the daughter of Ben- 
jamin Haynes, the earl's head^keeper, and 
her own chosen instrument. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AT THE BEER-SHOP. 



" Father 'd kill me, if he knew !" She was 
a good-looking girl who spoke — a girl with 
glossy black hair tinder her straw-bonnet, 
and wearing bright ribbons and artificial 
flowers that displeased Mrs. Benson sorely. 
A smart, qnick^yed girl, fond of dress, fond 
of ornament, but fearful of displeasure that 
took the form of * carpetings,* month's 
warnings, and dismissals, was Jane Haynes. 
Fear^, also, of displeasure that assumed a 
ruder shape ; afraid of strength, indeed, 
however it might be made manifest. 
Father 'd kill me, if he knew !" And yet 
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Jane Haynes, fourth housemaid at Harble- 
down, hovered around the Frenchman's gig 
like a wasp buzzing about a honey-jar. 
She covld not tear herself away from the 
tempting finery that had been shown to her 
as a bait. She had come back from among 
the hawthorns, when once the pony-carriage 
was clear of the park gates, an,d there she 
stood, irresolute, with her red Hps, and her 
black hair, and her quick hazel eyes shining 
like the eyes of an intelligent dog, as she 
hovered around the foreigner and his gig, 
and his stock in trade. 

^* Tron de VairT muttered Captain 
Goul6t, otherwise Louis Durbec of the 
French police — '' Tron de Vair /" and the 
Proven9al oath rolled naturally off his 
southern tongue, as he watched the last 
flutter of the feathered hats in the distance ; 
" I did not think how beautiful was the 
game I was hunting. It is a fay, that. It 
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is not a creature of flesh and blood, like 
others — bah ! I could fancy a man selling 
his life and his hopes for one smile of such 
a woman as that. What are they made of, 
then, these Englishmen, that she has no 
husband, no lover, no one to be on her side 
in the. cruel time that is coming ? Bagasse I 
Is it my fault? I saw her start like a 
frightened deer upon the hill ; she knew, 
when our eyes met, that my coming boded 
her no good. But how marble calm her 
sweet yoimg face became ; how cold was the 
pride of her dauntiess blue eyes! That 
young girl has the heart of a Hon. She is 
not conquered yet." And for a moment a 
sort of apprehension crept over the man^s 
bold heart, as he thought that even in the 
moment of success the prey might escape 
his grasp. He was used to deal with vulgar 
criminals, and had learned to despise the dull 
fetuity of guilt. He had never before seen 
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such a face as Lady Flavia's belonging to 
one over whom suspicion brooded so darkly ; 
and for an instant a vague idea that she 
might be innocent, that the chain of evidence 
against her was tarnished by error, dawned 
upon his mind. But no ! the proofs were 
too clear. 

" Mounseer whatever's your name ! if you 
don't attend to me I shall be off home. I've 
lost my place already, as Hke as not," 
ejaculated Miss Jane Haynes, looking exces- 
sively inclined to cry. 

Captain Goul6t turned, and took oflF his 
hat. " Pardon^ Mademoiselle ! Our little 
conversation was interrupted only for the 
moment. If you would like again to inspect 
the shawl, or the brooch, or the embroidered 
jacket from Oran, worked in gold and floss- 
silk by the women of the tribe of Beni FKta, 
I would " 

*' I can't afibrd to pay for 'em, and you 
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don't give no credit, you higglers and 
hawkers, and what not, as 'spectable shops 
do,'' said the under-housemaid very tartly ; 
** so I don't see what's the good of my look- 
ing any more at your trumpery, that I 
dare say I could get for half the money in 
Slochester." 

The captain did but answer by means of 
a shrug, but that shrug spoke volumes — 
shoulders, mouth, and eyebrows all co- 
operated in that expressive gesture ; and 
then the Frenchman began to pack up his 
bales, but so awkwardly, that he opened 
more folds of the external cloth than he. 
closed, and gleams of yellow, blue, pink, and 
white, of silk, wool, brass, silver, and gold 
shone provokingly out, and dazzled the eyes 
of Jane Haynes. The fourth housemaid at 
Harbledown could hold out no more ; she 
Kfted her apron to her eyes, and began to 
whimper : " It's a shame, that it is, to 
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tempt a poor girl like me by the promise of 
a bargain, and then to clap on such a price 
as that. But I should like to wear that 
yellow shawl next Sunday. Bob says — but 
he's so foolish — ^yellow suits me best of all." 
Here the girl stopped, bridKng, and looking 
out for a compliment. It had occurred to 
her more than once that a little flirtation 
with the chapman would probably influence 
the market rates, and she had tried the 
artillery of her hazel eyes and pouting red 
lips upon this queer French dealer in 
feminine finery. But Captain Goulot was 
proof against this kind of assault and 
battery ; he was a man of the world, and 
not scrupulous ; and he saw that in this case 
his cue was to be as cold as ice, and as hard 
as adamant. He contented himself with 
saying that the shawl would suit Mademoi- 
selle a ravir. Shawl, and silk, and trinkets 
would all be at the disposal of Jane Haynes, 
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if she would but make over to him that 
miniature of which she had spoken, and if 
the pearls of the setting were real pearls. 

"** Well/' said Jane, changing colour, " I 
don't like to let the things go : and I can't 
pay. My wages won't be due till next 
month, and I owe that odious Susan thirty 
shillings. If I could get the picture safely 
— ^I told you before about the picture — how 
father gave it me, and how he asked for it 
back again ; and how he threatened, if ever 
I spoke of it, he'd wring my neck round 
like a pullet's. I'm father's favourite child ; 
but I don't care to anger him. He's awful 
uneasy about anything that has to do with 
my Lady Flavia. He says, father does, 
she's sure to bring him to the gallows. 
But I don't know what I'm saying. Any- 
way, I durstn't bring you the picture." 

" Voyom done /" said the Frenchman, as 
he managed to put the famous yellow shawl 
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in a more tempting light ; " let us see, 
Mademoiselle, how we stand. Here is a 
little picture, which your Miss — ^nay, Miladi 
yonder — threw away, or, at any rate, flung 
into the hollow tree, whence Monsieur your 
father very sensibly extracted it. The 
miniature, which is set, you tell me, with 
pearls, is more your property than that of 
Monsieur Haynes, as he gave it you. 
Monsieur Haynes, it appears, has some 
scruples as to selling it. Bah! absurd 
scruples. You are a young lady of sense ; 
you see how much better are a gold brooch, 
from Paris, fabrique Bobichon, Boulevard 
Montmartre, a silk of Lyon, the new fashion- 
able colour, glossy, supple, and the wide 
width, a shawl from the Indies fit for a 
sultana, quoi I and a bunch of lovely Neapo- 
litan charms, such as Lady Julia wears——" 
" I'll have il^ril have them all. You 
shall have the picture ; and father may 
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wring my neck if he chooses," said the girl, 
with a sudden tightening of her red lips, 
and a sudden flash of her hazel eyes. Her 
mind was made up. To pay for the trea- 
sures which Captain Gk)ul6t spread before 
her dazzled eyes, she would run the needful 
risk ; she would risk the physical penalties 
— ^for the moral ones she cared nothing — of 
filial disobedience. She knew in which 
cupboard her grim parent kept the minia- 
ture that Lady Flavia Clare had hidden in 
the hollow of the old sycamore-tree. She 
would watch her opportunity, would possess 
herself of the prize, which, as having been 
a gift to her, though afterwards taken back, 
she could in some measure consider as her 
own; and she appointed to meet the 
Frenchman at a certain hour, at the guide- 
post on the moorland road that skirted the 
northern side of the park palings, to ex- 
change the miniature and its pearls for the 
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tempting gauds that were worth the risk of 
rough usage. 

" One condition more to the bargain, ma 
belle J a kiss !'' said Captain Goul6t. But he 
exacted the salute in question with much 
cookiess, and rather as a matter of form 
than otherwise, and looked relieved when 
Jane Haynes vanished among the haw- 
thorns and Spanish chestnuts of the higher 
slopes of the park. 

" Va ! daughter of the horse-leech 1" 
cried the G^ul, as he gathered up the reins, 
and led the horse towards the road ; ^'pourvu 
that thy greediness conquers thy cowardice, 
ma mie ! And now for the rendezvous with 
that excellent Sergeant Skinner. A worthy 
man that, and would have made some stir 
in Paris if he had only been bom on the 
sunny side of the Channel," 

Twenty minutes later, the gig that bore 
Captain Goulot and his goods rolled up to 
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the door of the beer-shop in Lambhurst 
village. A sorry house of entertainment 
was this. There was no sign, there were 
not even the usual red curtains to mark out 
the windows of parlour and tap-room. A 
few raw-looking clay-pipes in those windows, 
and a meagre inscription to the effect that 
Isaac Bond was licensed to sell beer to be 
drunk on the premises, alone indicated the 
public character of the hostel. And yet 
Isaac Bond was not the poorest man in the 
parish. Much beer, not quite so pure as 
when it left the brewery, was imbibed in 
his low-ceiled rooms; and although his 
licence was for the blood of John Barleycorn, 
and for nothing more, no law can forbid a 
publican to regale his friends with glasses 
of spirituous refreshment as a free gift. 
Although the riding oflBcer of excise 
threatened crown prosecutions, it was a fact 
that there were always black bottles of 
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spirits hidden in handy lockers and presses, 
of the contents of which Isaac was not chary ; 
while Isaac's affectionate customers, in re- 
turn, were always presenting him with 
pieces of silver-plate in the shape of shillings 
and sixpences. 

" House, hola ! house ! somebody catch 
the reins of my horse ! somebody to him 
give 'ay and a drop of water ! Bonjour^ my 
dear sir; I desire some of your capital 
portarCy after my journey, if you please !" 
said Captain Goulot with much affability ; 
and half-a-dozen boys, who were playing 
pitch-and-toss in the mud, stopped their 
sport to set up an ironical cheer for the 
foreigner. But Isaac Bond, a fat pudding- 
faced man, smoking a churchwarden pipe 
in the doorway, eyed the polite Frenchman 
with no very great favour. 

" Mounseer," he said, " we Ve no 'com- 
modation here for the likes o' you. I'se got 
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no stable to put your beast in, nor yet hay 
for him ; and the only room I got is occu- 
pied. You'd better push on to Treddleton, 
three miles of a good road, to the Green 
Griffin,^ reglar pubUc." 

" I should be the Green Griffin, my ver' 
good friend," said Captain Goulot, delibe- 
rately getting down and leading his nag up 
to the horse-trough, beside which a bunch 
or two of mahogany-hued old hay told that 
some equine guests were nourished by Isaac 
Bond — ** I should be the fabulous beast you 
name — aha I it is of English jokes that, 
ma foi — if I were to take you at your word. 
What ! I am thirsty, my nag is tired, and 
you would send us away? But that is 
hardly reasonable. Monsieur Bond," and the 
French detective's eyes, that had looked 
upon so many rogues, and looked them 
through and through, like panes of dirty 
glass, contemplated Isaac Bond in a manner 
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that made him extremely tmcomfortable. 
Gruffly growling out that he would " borrow 
the loan" of some hay, he retreated, and 
returned with an armful of that commodity, 
and then angrily chid the boys, who were 
b^inning to perform a derisive war-dance 
around the Frenchman and his gig. French- 
men were not seen every day in such 
secluded villages as that of Lambhurst. 

" Shall I fetch you the porter out here, 
mounseer?" asked Bond, furtively eyeing 
the swarthy foreigner, and liking him none 
the better for the inspection. The landlord 
of the beer-shop resembled Tennyson's 
Princess in this wise, that he stood in great 
terror of an Anaconda that might one day 
come to devour him ; and this Anaconda of 
his had three heads, since Bond's triple ap- 
prehension was lest the excise should crush 
him with fine and imprisonment, lest the 
justices should shut up his house, and lest 
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Lord Mortlake should have him ejected ; 
and no one knew so well as Bond did how 
well he merited that this threefold doom 
should come upon him. He mistrusted 
strangers, especially strangers who had clean 
faces and decent coats, and yet were not 
gentlemen ; and perhaps a lurking suspicion 
that the foreigner might be mixed up with 
the Board of Inland Eevenue prompted 
Isaac's evident reluctance to admit Captain 
Goul6t within his doors. 

" Mais non ! I will come in, my good 
friend, and drink your nice portare more at 
my ease than I could out here. Allonsr 
replied the skipper, as he patted his horse's 
neck and stepped upon the broad flat stone 
in front of the door. 

The landlord interposed his burly person 
between the guest and the threshold. *^ No 
offence, sir," said he, " but I'd a deal soouer 
be without your custom, unless you'll let 
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me serve you with the beer out here. This 
is a poor place, not fit for the likes o' you ; 
and, to tell 'ee the truth, there be a gent in 
here, one of my best customers, and he's 
a little queer in his head when he's had a 
drop more than his allowance, and it's best 
to let him be till he comes round ; so I'd 
take it as a favour if you'd stop outside." 

Now, there was a good deal of truth in 
what the landlord said. One of his chief 
patrons, no less a person than Benjamin 
Haynes, the earl's head-keeper, was under 
that mean roof at that very moment, and he 
had had at least one drop more than his 
allowance, whatever that unknown quantity 
might represent ; and when Big Ben, of late, 
exceeded the bounds of sobriety thus, he 
was apt to say things that were best unsaid, 
in the opinion of prudent Isaac ; wherefore 
the keeper of the beer-shop had given a 
broad hint to the knot of disreputable 
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roysterers who hung about Haynes for the 
Bake of drinking unpaid-for beer, and win- 
ning hfs money at cribbage and blind-' 
hookey, that their Maecenas would be better 
pleased with them if they allowed him to 
maunder on alone until he sunk into a 
drunken sleep, than if he afterwards learned 
that they had kept him company during his 
untoward monologue. And the parasites 
and trenchermen — for even a gamekeeper 
may have his parasites and trenchermen, 
and drugged beer will buy flattery and lip- 
service as surely as *' comet " port and iced 
hock— had slowly departed. 

But Bond did not say that a traveller 
sitting in a comer of the tap-room, with a 
bundle of wearing-apparel disposed as a 
cushion between his head and the wooden 
rail of the bench, had professed himself too 
footsore and tired to turn out before he had 
had his rest ; and as this man seemed very 
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drowsy, and was, to all appearance, a sturdy 
navvy, speaking with a north of Ireland 
accent, very red-haired, very much splashed 
with the mire of the roads, and trudging 
his way down to Honeycombe to work at 
the harbour improvements, Isaac had been 
forced to tolerate his presence in the beer- 
shop. 

Captain Gk>ul6t's exuberant bonhomie was 
gone ; his falcon eyes fixed their piercing 
gaze on the pale grey eyes of the landlord, 
and the Frenchman's voice had a harsh me- 
tallic sound in it as he replied : " My worthy 
Isaac — ^my good Bond — for such I see to 
be your respectable name — ^you will not, I 
hope, persist in your inhospitable resolution. 
Mille sabordsy man, let me pass you ! I go 
from this to the house of the Honourable 
Monsieur Fossdyke, and it will be a droll 
story for me to relate how you exclude the 
public from a house which the first-comer 
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has a legal right to enter. Entendez-vous, 
my friend ? a legal right, as the magistrates 
may remind you on licensing-day, as you 
call it." 

It was part of M. Durbec's system to 
make himself acquainted with practical 
points of law in such foreign countries as 
he had occasion to visit professionally. The 

4 

result of his studies was signal in this case. 
Isaac Bond struck his colours at once, 
begged pardon, and surrendered at dis- 
cretion, stepping aside to let the obstinate 
guest pass. Then he went to draw the 
porter. 

The Frenchman walked into the tap- 
room, lifting his hat in mechanical com- 
pliance with the polite continental practice, 
as he crossed the threshold — a poor room, 
with sanded floor, a kitchen-table, and 
several benches and chairs. On one of 
the benches in the comer lolled a man with 
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a red bush of hair protruding from under 
the shapeless white billycock-hat that he 
wore, and dressed in a suite of white slop- 
clothes, not very seasonable for winter wear, 
and very muddy, as were his heavy ankle- 
boots. His head rested on a blue cotton 
bundle, and he appeared to be asleep. The 
Frenchman grinned approvingly as he 
scanned this figure with an apparently 
careless glance. '^ BonT he muttered, in 
his native tongue. "I should not have 
known him thus, had he begged a sixpence 
of me on the road." 

On a chair beside the table, his elbows on 
the table itself, which was littered with 
broken pipes, a torn newspaper, and some 
empty pewter pots and earthenware mugs> 
sat a tall man, whose face was hidden 
between his outspread hands— a gaunt, big^ 
Wmea fellow, with shaggy hair hanging 
about the collar of his velveteen coat like 
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a grizzled mane, with leathern gaiters, 
nailed shoes, and a good many patches of 
soft fur and clotted blood sticking to the 
skirts of his stained and faded shooting- 
coat. Benjamin Hajnes it was, and he was 
sobbing in a weak way, wonderful to wit- 
ness in a man of his stalwart frame. But 
Captain Goul6t had probably seen more 
than one toper in a state of maudlin in- 
toxication, "crying drunk," in the ver- 
nacular phrase, and he manifested no 
curiosity or surprise. The landlord brought 
him the porter he had ordered, and he 
sipped it, and sat down at some distance 
from the gamekeeper. But when the 
landlord had retired — for Isaac Bond chose 
not to hear anything that he might after- 
wards be obliged to tell in a court of justice, 
a change came over the scene. The navi- 
gator in the corner roused himself, and 
came softly up to the table, and as he 
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exchanged glances of intelligence with 
Durbec or Goulot, he pulled out a pencil 
and tablets from the breast-pocket of his 
clay-smeared jacket. " He's been talking a 
deal ; I've taken most of it down," whispered 
this eccentric excavator, in a voice that was 
surprisingly like that of Sergeant Skinner 
of Scotland Yard, also like that of Mr. 
Wright of Liverpool, who for some days 
had used the Commercial Room of the Bell 
at Chartley. "Hist! he's at it again." 
.And the two policemen, French and 
^plnglish, bent forward to listen, as Big 
Ben the keeper broke out with a whine like 
that of a beaten hoimd, and then said in 
husky tones : " Fetch th6 constables, if you 
choose. Clap the darbies on me, and let 
me swing on the gallows, and end it. I 
deserve it ; curse you all ! • I'll make a 
clean breast, for the sake of my miserable 
soul. I'm a sinner, I tell you — the biggest 
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villain unhung — and she bribed me to it. I 
shot him ; I shot the young chap ; and 
'twasn't my fault he ever got over it. The 
night was dark, and I rapped both barrels, 
right and left, into his ribs, and saw him 
drop like a stone. I made sure he was dead. 
** How*s anyone to know ?" says the yoimg 
lady. She paid me well — a himdred poimds. 
And when that's gone — ^when that's gone — 
why, I know where to go for more, my 
mates. Don't ask me for names ; names 
are tellings. I could go up to the house 
this minute, and she daren't refuse me a ten- 
pun' note. Where's the bottle ? I've not 
had half enough yet, my bucks !" And 
here, his mood changing, he struck up some 
scrap of a song, but broke down, and began 
to cry, declaring that he was a sinner and a 
murderous scoundrel^ and that all he wanted 
was to tell all before he was hung up as he 
deserved. 
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The two detectives listened with greedy 
ears, and as quick as the words fell from the 
Hps of Hie dninken penitent, Sergeant Skin- 
ner's rapid pencU transferred them to the 
paper. At last, the flow of words ended 
abruptly; the man's head dropped upon 
the table, and very soon his heavy breath- 
ing told that he was asleep. 

" No more now," said Sergeant Skinner, 
concealing the tablets once more in his 
breast-pocket ; ** but you heard him as well 
as myself, and weVe enough grounds to go 
upon. We could ask for a warrant this 

r 

-^ery day ; but we'd better wait — better 
wait. It's a hanging matter this ; but the 
chap will be more use in the witness-box 
than in the dock- — eh, captain ?" 

Captain Goulot thought so too, and the 
pair of confederates soon parted on their 
several ways. 
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CONFESSION. 



But it is sublime — ^it is poetic. It is a 
stroke of genius, do you know, my dear 
colleague, that tour that you have played 
there. You are an honour to the metier:,*'' 
cried M. Antoine Durbec, with warm appro- 
bation. The Frenchman was still in his 
assumed character of Captain Gk>ul6t, late 
of the mercantile marine, and now in Eng- 
land, with a view to commerce. The scene 
was the Commercial Boom at the Bell^ at 
Chartley ; and the foreigner and his friend, 
Mr. Wright, of Liverpool, otherwise Ser- 
geant Skinner, had the room to themselves. 
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It was three o'dock in the afternoon of a 
fine day towards the end of January. All 
the other commercial travellers were out on 
their lawfol business, and the loud ticking 
clock and the blazing fire ticked and blazed 
for the sole accommodation of the con- 
federates. The London detective had just 
thrown on the table a crumpled scrap of 
printed paper ; and this it was that had 
awakened the right-hand man of the Paris 
prefecture to the avowal of a sincere admi- 
ration of the sergeant's skill and luck. 
" Va ! good friend," said the Frenchman, 
seriously ; " you Britons are too fearful of 
ridicule. Parole of honour, I, Durbec, 
never thought of trying the telegraph-oflSce 
— ^never, never, au grand jamais /" 

Sergeant Skinner looked modestly pleased 
with his achievement, as an Englishman 
will do. Nothing can make plain John 
Bull vapour and strut ovet his victory in 
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the fashion of conquering Jaques Bon- 
homme. • Each nation has its own deep- 
rooted customs. 

" You see," said the English member of 
the copartnership, clearing his throat as he 
began his speech — " You see, we neither of 
us thought of the telegraph. We guessed 
pretty well who had sent over for Royston, 
senior, when his son lay ill at the hotel in 
Slochester, but we had no idea of anything 
else than the post. We thought . Lady F. 
had written per post, and we were wrong, 
it seems. Now, Durbec, when I went to 
the Chartley station to-day, to send word, 
as agreed, along the wires to Colonel Ford, 
our employer, how we were getting on 
with our work, I hadn't any more idea, 
no more than an innocent babby, that any- 
thing could be learned in that quarter. 
But the little youngster who works the 
telegraph, he told me something worth 
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knowing. ** I think I've a sort of way 
with boys that I don't understand, nor they 
either, but which makes us the best of 
friends. I fancy, sometimes, I must be like 
that clergyman who advertises in the 
Times, that he has the knack of gaining 
the confidence of young persons. Anyway, 
I do get it mostly. So it was with this 
young chap. He was very soon quite at 
home with me, and I happened to say, as 
he was spelling out the message, that I sup- 
posed he had never sent a despatch to 
France before. Yes, he said, he had — one. 
And when I began to ask questions, it 
came out that a pretty young lady had been 
the sender; and she came in a pony-car- 
riage, with a groom in livery ; and the 
message she sent was to Mr. Royston, at the 
Chateau des Roches. And here, in a sort 
of japanned toast-rack, I found, among a 
lot of mouldy old papers, the receipt that 
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was given to her, but which she never took 
away ; also the form on which she wrote 
the message. 

Antoine Durbec threw his falcon eyes at 
a glance upon the two documents which 
Sergeant Skinner submitted to him. The 
message was in French. It was guardedly 
worded, but it told Brand Eoyston of his 
son's condition, and it urged him to remove 
the young man without the loss of a mo- 
ment. It was signed Emma Jones, and the 
address was that of Miss Emma Jones, at 
Harbledown, 

" Her own handwriting !" exclaimed 
Durbec, hastily comparing the written 
words with a scrap of manuscript which he 
had bought from Simmons at the price of a 
thiriy-franc Palais-Eoyal brooch. " It is 
another link. The jury will condemn her. 
We triumph Tnon cher 1 And yet it is pity- 
too— and she so young and beautiful !" 
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There was quite a ring of sentimental re- 
gret in the Frenchman's voice as he spoke. 
There may be vegetarian butchers who sing 
the coronach of a lamb. Sergeant Skinner 
spoke doggedly out. 

^' Beauty or no beauty, young or old, our 
duty comes first," said he ; " our ^business 
is to catch the criminal, and a hard one it 
is. Judge, jury, press, and public, do the 
rest; and it's wonderful if they don't get 
her off among 'em." 

^ But no !" cried the French commercial, 
thrusting his hand into the breast of his 
coat, " one more proof! See, I have not 
been idle — I also. Here is what she hid in 
the hollow tree; here is what the keeper 
found; here is the pretty toy I bought 
from the keeper's daughter jB.ne j- Jille de 
chambre at Harbledown, two hours ago, for 
the famous yellow shawl, the mauve silk, 
the brooch gilt by the method Roulz." 
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And the Paris detective suddenly exhi- 
bited the pretty portrait of the blooming 
child with dark ringlets, and with the pearl 
setting, and the name of Lady Flavia Clare 
scratched upon the ivory. The morocco 
case still bore the green stains of moss, and 
the warps and cracks caused by exposure to 
rough weather : battered and stained, it 
told its own tale. 

" Well done, Monsieur Durbec!" cried 
Mr. Wright, of Liverpool. " I haven't the 
gift of the gab, like you French chaps, but 
in getting that miniature into your posses- 
sion, you have hit the right nail on the 
head. We've that ; we've the form and the 
receipt from the telegraph-oflBce ; we've 
Haynes, and Mr. Hart too, under our 
thumbs, for the matter of that ; and we've 
all the Colonel's evidence, and that which 
Mounseer the Procureur has raked up. 
They are shy about granting extradition 
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warrants, but in tliis case I think we may- 
reckon on getting one." 

" And, my friend," said the Frenchman, 
glancing up at the clock, ** you will agree 
with me, time is of value. Vite ! Pack, 
pay, and be off. A train starts in fifty 
minutes ; let us be of the number of the 
voyageurs.'* 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Com- 
pany's steamer Lapwing, made the Calais 
passage on the following day in an hour 
and three-quarters. Before the daylight 
had faded out of the winter's sky, M, Dur- 
bec and his English coadjutor clattered into 
the streets of V'ersailles, and bade their 
coachman drive to Colonel Ford's lodgings. 
Two gentlemen were on the threshold when 
^e fiacre stopped. 

" We bring you news. Monsieur le Colo- 
nel !" said Durbec, through the window of 
the hackney carriage. 
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" And we have news for you/' said 
Charles Ford, who looked unusually grave. 

** Yes/' said the colonel, in answer to 
Sergeant Skinner's look of inquiry, ^ the 
secret is told at last. We come now from 
the bureau of the Procureur Imperial. The 
prisoner, Basil Royston, has confessed all." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT THEY FOUND IN THE TANGLE. 

The Colonel was too sanguine. Basil 
Royston, prisoner au secret^ and once a 
captain in her Majesty's service, had not 
confessed all. To do so would have been 
contrary to his nature ; and he had borne 
much before he would admit anything. 
At first, the man's instinct of self-preserva- 
tion had steeled him in his resolution of 
keeping silence. Again and again had the 
magistrate appointed to examine him re- 
coiled baffled, wearied out by the elastic 
pertinacity of the culprit's resistance. In 
the French system, as is well known, every 
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servant of the state, from the turnkey to M. 
the President in his velvet cap, does all he 
can to bring about a conviction. The 
obstinate elements are twofold — ^the prisoner 
and the jury ; and as the authorities have 
the prisoner under lock and key, and can 
bully, starve, and annoy him or her for any 
time, or to any extent, their best chance is 
with the prisoner. A viUain in a French 
gaol is not perhaps much to be pitied ; 
but when an innocent person gets im- 
pounded there by mistake — a white sheep 
among the black sheep — it is not the fault 
of the officials if the intrusive fleece is not 
painted as sable as Sin itself. 

Captain Basil Royston was not innocent, 
but he gave a great deal of trouble to those 
who desired to prove him guilty. He would 
not open his own mouth to betray himself, 
so he was either silent, or he told lies. Of 
the two alternatives, the authorities of 
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France injfinitely prefer that a prisoner 
shall tell lies, for then they cross-examine, 
question, and confute him ; and if they 
can do no more, can at least reproduce 
his fictions with damaging eJBFect before the 
jury. 

But they prefer to entrap a culprit into 
labyrinths of confession, explanation, and 
hypothesis ; and the pen of the greffier 
never goes so glibly over the thin blue 
legal paper, as when the criminal is floun- 
dering through a quagmire of statement 
and retractation. Basil Royston proved 
less malleable than had been expected. 
Whether he was very cunning or very 
shallow, they could not decide, but what he 
said was hardly worth writing down. His 
rhodomontades were wearisome, but they 
led to no good end ; and sometimes he was 
refractory, and would say nothing. They 
had put him on bread and water. Again, 
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they had tried other tactics, and had set wine 
and brandy before him at meal-times. He 
was wary, and for the first time in his life 
would not drink. 

Meanwhile, his mother, Brand's widow, 
kept fast to her purpose. Not a single 
syllable that could injure her son could be 
drawn from her Kps. They could not make 
anything »of poor Mrs. Royston. For once, 
her feeble mind, braced by the deep instinct 
of maternal love, was equal to the occasion. 
She answered all questionings with an 
assertion that she knew nothing of any 
conspiracy, and that Basil Royston had done 
no harm. Threats were wasted on her, 
persuasions failed. She was strong in her 
wish to save her son, and was regardless of 
the consequences which her obstinacy might 
bring upon herself. 

Often, as the Judge of Instruction, re- 
turning foiled from a long interview with 
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one or other of the prisoners, reported 
progress to the public prosecutor— often did 
those two props and pillars of French law 
sigh over the meddlesome philanthropy that 
had abolished the use of material means for 
unlocking the lips of a reluctant witness. 
Two turns of the rack would have brought 
that mauvais gars of an English captain to 
his senses. Or, if the rack were voted 
barbarous and medieval, why should not a 
little unobtrusive thumb-screw — a poitcette — 
extract the truth by a trifling dislocation of 
the lesser joints, a thing hardly worth 
mentioning in an anatomical point of view ; 
or, if the humanitarians of the day would 
not hear reason, there were military punish- 
ments — the strapado, the wooden-horse, the 
collar of durance, all abolished during the re- 
volutionary mania of '89. 

But although torture may not be applied 
to a prisoner's body in France, his mind is 
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given up to whatever anguish the ingenuity 
of his guardians may care to inflict. And 
on a sudden, Basil Eoyston had given way ; 
his stubbornness had relaxed. He had made 
a sort of bargain with the Judge of Instruc- 
tion, and he had told something, enough to 
ruin others as well as himself. 

"Search in the Tangle — ^we called the 
most neglected part of the garden of the 
Chateau des Roches by that name — and 
between the summer-house and the old sun- 
dial, you will find the proof you have been 
looking for." 

** We are going to over Gresnez — Mr. 
Charles and I — in the Procureur's carriage, 
to be present at the search," said Colonel 
Ford to the detectives ; " perhaps you had 
better be there also." 

There was no exultation in the old 
soldier's tone, no elation, or even any ex- 
citement in his manner. He looked weary 
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and depressed. The news that he had 
received that day, the news of Captain 
Royston's confession, was bad news. True,- 
he would soon be able to quit France, and 
there would be an end of the irksome busi- 
ness in which he had become involved. 
But he was averse to anything that could 
give pain to Amy's gentle nature, and he 
felt assured that her hopes with regard to 
her unfortunate friend were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The policemen understood 
in a moment the fall purport of the recent 
avowal ; their eyes met, and M. Durbec, no 
longer Captain Goulot of the merchant 
service, nodded his head, in token that he 
wished Sergeant Skinner, late Mr. Wright 
of Liverpool, to speak. 

" Colonel," said the London detective, in 
his grave, respectful manner, " you always 
were of opinion, were you not, that this 
would be the end of it, early or late, and 
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that we should never see the poor young 
lady alive ?" 

The Colonel winced a little. " I never 
said so," he answered, almost confusedly. 

** Why, no," rejoined Sergeant Skinner in 
a meditative tone; "certainly not. But 
then, sir, that was out of nothing else than 
consideration for Miss Ford's feelings. The 
young lady had set her heart on getting her 
dear friend back safe and sound, out of the 
sorrow and captivity in which she fancied 
her to be kept against her will, that it would 
have been cruel to persuade her to the con- 
trary before it was quite certain ;" and the 
sergeant rubbed his broad palm very slowly 
over his chin, as if he were shaving himself 
without a razor, as he thoughtfully added : 
" Quite certain ; quite — quite certain !" 

" Well, I admit," returned Colonel Ford 
in a low and hasty voice, " that I always 
had darker suspicions than those that I 
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openly avowed. I kept them to myself* 
But I have reason to befeve the ProcTireiir 
entertained similar notions, and that you, 
too, have always been of the same way of 
thinking/* 

" Certainly,^ said Sergeant Skinner. 

" Monsieur is right V* chimed in M. Dur- 
bec, with a grimace of assent 

"Well, I thought as Amy did!" said 
Charles Ford, stoutly. «That Brand Roy- 
ston — ^poor devil — ^was a violent old savage, 
but I never thought so ill of him as to be- 
lieve he would commit so cowardly and 
treacherous a crime as you are hinting at. 
I don't believe it now. The old fellow had 
too much manliness in him to shed the 
innocent blood of an unoflFending young girl 
like " 

" Hush !" said the Colonel nervously, as 
Amy opened one of the windows of the little 
sitting-room above, and leaned out to ask 
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why her father and cousin chose to stay out 
there in the cold, and whether she was to 
be excluded altogether from the council that 
they were holding on the door-steps. 

The Colonel and his nephew went in ; but 
the detectives had to make their report at 
the Palais de Justice, and could not spare 
time to enter. 

" Cependant^ it is of much importance," 
whispered M. Durbec hastily, in English, in 
Colonel Ford's ear, " that Miss Ford should 
pronounce upon the authenticity of the 
hand-writing of Miladi yonder, and also 
should see the portrait. Will you be so 
good as not to tell her any evil news, until 
I have submitted these proofs for her inspec- 
tion, whatever we may find to-night." 

Colonel Ford and Charles had to smile, 
and talk of indijBFerent matters, and dissimu- 
late as best they might the shadow that 
darkened their minds, as they thought over 
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the probable discovery of what they most 
dreaded to find in the spot indicated by 
Basil Royston. They could both say with 
perfect truth that they were ignorant of the 
precise results of the expedition from which 
the detectives had just returned ; and they 
could add, with equal truth, that they had 
an appointment that evening at the Palais 
de Justice, when, no doubt, they would 
learn the exact state of affairs. They tried 
to appear confident, easy, cheerful ; but men 
are poor dissemblers ; it is only a woman 
who can wear a perfectly natural mask of 
smiles, while her heart is aching and her 
brain on fire with painful thought ; and 
when the colonel and his nephew went to 
keep their appointment, Amy threw herself 
on the sofa and sobbed aloud. She had 
kept back her tears for hours ; they flowed 
fireely now. 

** They are hiding the truth — the worst 
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—from me, out of sheer kindness, I know," 
said the weeping girl ; " but I read it in 
their faces, I shall never see her again — 
never, never, never again I' 

Carriage after carriage rolled away from 
Versailles, along the darkling road that led 
to St. Germain and Gresnez-Yignoble. The 
lamps flashed yellow as they made their 
way past the interminable rows of poplars, 
tall trees some of them, others poor weak- 
lings, no thicker than the puny arhres de 
liberie that they plant in Paris when the 
blood is still wet in the streets, and when 
the short-lived popular triumph is at its 
height. As night fell darker and deeper, 
the rays of the carriage-lamps seemed all 
the brighter for the gathering gloom. On 
they went, through hamlets of blue or 
yellow cottages, all with gaudy shutters of 
green, all drawn up in formal lines, like sol- 
diers at drill, but with a certain air of com- 
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fort, and thrift, and plenty about them, lor 
all that — on, skirting the town of St. Ger- 
main without entering it, on to Gr^snez- 
Vignoble, and its mill, and its church, and 
its bleaching-works, and the smithy, and the 
bridge, and the grim iron gates of the dila- 
pidated Chateau des Roches. 

There the carriages stopped. The Pro- 
cureur Imperial alighted, and so did Colonel 
Ford, his nephew, M. Durbec, Sergeant 
Skinner, and some four or five workmen 
and agents of poHce, who had been brought 
from Versailles to assist in the search ; also 
a tall thin man in black, a doctor from the 
hospital at Versailles, on whose discretion 
the authorities could depend. The chateau 
had been in the keeping of the police ever 
since the fatal affray, and now, by appoint- 
ment, the commissary from St. Germain, 
with a party of his subordinates, was ready 
to receive M. le Procureur. Leroux, the 
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brigadier of gendarmerie, was there too with 
two of his men. 

'* Entrons ! let us get this business over 
as soon as may be. The proces-verbal will 
take up some time," said M. Duvillers-Har- 
douin. 

The gates were opened, and the whole 
assemblage poured into the demesne of the 
ruinous old country-house, the pile above 
them towering black and shapeless on that 
moonless night. 

'* Light the torches," commanded the 
commissary in a suppressed voice. 

All spoke below their breath. Each one 
present, even of the rough workmen with 
pick and spade, trod softly as the group ad- 
vanced deeper into the shadow of the trees. 
One of the agents of poHce from St. Ger- 
main acted as guide. He had some acquaint- 
ance with the old gardener, whose duty it 
had been to cultivate the portion of garden- 
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ground on which some vegetables were still 
grown, and he knew whereabouts the de- 
cayed summer-house stood. 

The torches were now kindled, and they 
threw a flaring Kght, now of a smoky 
yellow, now of blotted crimson, and again 
of dusky orange, or blood red upon the 
thickets, the black earth, the ivy-grown 
trees, the lawn, on which the long grass 
grew like the unshorn hair of a madman 
crouching in his lair. The night-wind 
sighed and murmured among the bushes, 
and the dripping of the heavy drops of wet 
that clung to the boughs, for there had been 
rain that day, was distinctly heard, so pain- 
ful was the silence. Stumbling over roots 
and fragments of rock, pushing aside briers 
and fallen branches that barred the path, at 
last the searchers reached the spot where 
the old sun-dial stood, with moss clinging to 
its white stone-work. There, too, was the 
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crazy old summer-house, with its broken 
roof, paintless waUs, and door hanging by 
one rusted hinge — ^the emblem of desolation. 
There the rank grass grew the tallest, there 
the weeds and overgrown shrubs were 
thickest, and the neglected vegetation lay 
like a jungle, unkempt, unpruned. 

" This is the place they called the Tangle. 
C'est ici^ sa7is douteV said the Procureur, 
surveying the scene through his gold- 
rimmed glasses. 

''Dig here!" ordered the commissary, 
pointing to a spot between the sun-dial and 
the summer-house ; and instantly the work- 
men began to plunge their spades into the 
soft soil. They toiled in silence, delving 
carefully, and throwing up heap after heap 
of the black mould. The others stood beside 
them, peering down into the trench, which 
every moment grew deeper. A strange 
wild scene it was, that uncared-for nook in 
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the deserted garden, with the ill-omened 
work that went on there, and the pale 
anxious faces of the bystanders, looking all 
the paler for the glare of the torch-Kght. 
The shifty, restless gleam played upon the 
steel scabbards and martial accoutrements 
of the gendarmes, on the dark clothes and 
white eager countenances of the spectators, 
on the tri-coloured scarf of the commissary, 
and on the sturdy men in blouses, who were 
standing now up to their waists in what 
seemed a freshly-opened grave. They 
worked, and worked, but nothing was 
found. There were no signs, even, that 
the earth had been recently disturbed. The 
Procureur's brows began to contract in a 
frown that boded no good to the prisoner, 
whose confession had apparently been dis- 
proved by fact. 

"He has deceived us," muttered the 
public prosecutor ; " tant pis pour lui /" 
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The men were leaning on their spades to 
take breath ; they were getting discouraged. 
The subsoil had been reached, and no dis- 
covery had rewarded their toil. 

" If I may advise," said the voice of Durbec 
in the commissary's ear, " I would say, try 
elsewhere. A little to the left, near the sun- 
dial, the turf looks withered, mon commissaire r 

The commissary turned to the men. " Mes 
braveSj' he said, *' Monsieur Durbec here 
will tell you where to dig. — Un Jin limier, 
Monsieur Durbec, is it not so, monsieur ?" 
This to the Procureur Imperial, who nodded 
approvingly. 

*' Dig, my lads — ^here where the grass is 
short and brown — here where the rushes 
are broken, from the great stone up to the 
tuft of daisies, and be careful what you do 
with your spades, camarades /" cried Durbec, 
taking the command. The workmen obeyed 
willingly. 
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" One sees well that the turf has been cut 
before, hein ?" said one of the labourers, as 
he lifted up a spadeful of the black mould. 

"Yes, yes, one sees it," returned the 
others; and they shovelled up the heavy 
black mould with renewed vigour. 

For a minute or two they dug on, then 
came a pause. 

• " Tiens /" exclaimed one of the men ; *' I 
touched something." 

In a moment more that something was 
laid bare. A dead, white human hand and 
wrist, white, wan, bloodless, more like the 
model of a hand exquisitely moulded in pure 
wax, than a real hand, suddenly showed 
itself among the fibrous roots and the black 
clods of tenacious earth. 

*'Ah-h-h !" exclaimed the workman, 
dropping his spade, and wiping the clammy 
moisture from his brow ; " she lies here, 
then, for certain. Diantre! it makes me 
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feel ill, comrades ;" and the man sat down 
at the edge of the trench, and looked paler 
than all the rest of that pale group. He 
was a stout fellow of forty, and had smelt 
powder at Solferino and Kabylia; for the 
three workmen were all picked as good and 
steady men, and all had " served," as is the 
case with most of the best French artisans 
and labourers. But the sight of the dead 
white hand, so small, and so Httle changed 
by decay, was too much for the nerves of 
the ex-Zouave at first. One of the agents 
gave him some brandy from a flask, and he 
got up and took up his spade reluctantly. 
" If it had been a man — ay, or a woman of 
the canaille of brown Bedouins ; but a white 
arm like that Laugh if you will, mes- 
sieurs, but it put me in mind of my own 
dear young sister, little Rosalie, lying these 
twenty-two years in the cimetiere of 
Alengon;" and he delved on. Nobody 
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was incKned to laugh ; every face was 
serious and anxious, for death comes home 
to all hearts. A moment more, and the 
spade struck with a dull thud upon a soft 
substance that was not earth. The mould 
was scraped away, and a dark heap, a some- 
thing shapeless, wrapped in woollen rags 
and a frayed old boat-cloak, the dull red 
lining of which had turned to purple, was 
exposed. At the commissary's orders, the 
men stooped and opened the wrappings. 
The result had been anticipated long before, 
but a shudder ran through the crowd, and 
loud exclamations of horror, anger, indigna- 
tion, broke the silence of the still night. 

" Poor lamb ! poor murdered lamb ! The 
curse of Heaven and the curse of the poor 
on the villain that has done this deed ! 
Look at her young white face — look at her 
limbs; how she lies as if she were only 
asleep. Pauvre petite demoiselle^ the butchers 
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who killed her must have had hard hearts ; 

va r 

All the men standing round that unhal- 
lowed grave were not good, or honest, or 
compassionate in everyday life ; hut they 
were all moved now. There were none 
whose faces were not softened, there were 
few whose eyes were not dim, as they looked 
down at what lay disclosed in the trench 
beneath their feet. 

The corpse of a young girl, in the first 
years of early womanhood, white, and wan, 
and waxen, with its dead young face up- 
turned, and one arm outstretched beyond 
the coverings that had been hastily wrapped 
around the passive form. The night-black 
hair looked the darker for its contrast 
with the awful pallor of the face. There 
was no shroud, only a sheet hurriedly and 
carelessly sewn together. The attitude was 
that of repose rather than of death; the 
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features were calm, and the peaty soil had 
probahly conduced to arrest the course of 
decay. There she lay, she whom they had 
eome to seek. The search was over ; the 
Tangle had given up its dead. 

M. Durbec drew the portrait from his coat- 
pocket, and examined it for a moment, 
then glanced again at the blanched awful 
face below. *' There is no doubt now," he 
said in a loud clear voice; "a foul crime 
has been committed. The body that lies 
here is that of the true Lady Flavia Clare, 
of Lord Mortlake's daughter, and of her 
who was a guest, par malheur^ under this 
accursed roof ; and this grave was dug by 
murderous hands, red from the recent deed, 
liift her, men, but gently and steadily, poor 
thing ! " 

No need to tell the men to be gentle. If 
she had been their own sister or child, dead 
or dying, they could not have raised her 
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helpless form from the earth more tenderly 
or borne her more reverently and slowly on 
through the dank garden to the ruinous 
house, where they laid her on the same 
couch that had once received the mutilated* 
remains of Brand Royston, The doctor 
from the hospital made a rapid examination 
of the corpse, " I find no trace of violence,** 
he said. " But for the suspicious signs of 
the secret interment, which, of course, 
denote guilt, I should see nothing to mark 
the case as one of assassination. These were 
no vulgar murderers. Monsieur le Commis- 
saire. I assure you. Monsieur le Procureur, 
that I can do no more till daylight. It will 
be an affair of tests, and reagents, and 
delicate experiments, and I should much 
prefer to call in the assistance of messieurs 
my colleagues." 

So it was settled. A guard was left all 
night at the chateau to watch over the 
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dead; and carriages rolled swiftly back 
towards Versailles, the lamps flaring with 
yellow light over the empty fields and 
lonely roads, and the tramp of the horses 
disturbing the sleeping viUage streets. 
** We have Miladi now," said M, Durbec to 
Sergeant Skinner ; " bien s&r^ we have her, 
were she twice as beautiful, and wicked, and 
crafty as she is." 
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CHAPTER X. 

M. DUVILLERS-HARDOUIN PEELS SURE OF 

HIS PROMOTION. 

There was no more secrecy now. Amy 
Ford knew the truth, which, indeed, her 
father had been in a manner constrained to 
tell her when the searchers returned to 
Versailles long after midnight, and the 
Colonel started as he saw Amy's pale anxious 
face at the head of the stairs. He told her 
of the discovery, softening down the details 
as best he could ; and Miss Ford gave him 
no reason to repent his impulse of candour. 
She wept, indeed, but it was with a chastened 
sorrow ; and when the Colonel told her how 
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calm and peaceful was the aspect of the fair 
dead face, on which the torches had thrown 
their fierce light, Amy smiled through her 
tears. 

" I know how good and innocent Flavia 
was, papa," she said, softly. " Now I know 
all that can be known, I feel less unhappy 
about her than when I fancied her among 
cruel people somewhere. My dear is beyond 
the reach of grief, and fear, and pain now. 
Her pure soul is with the angels. May I 
see her once again, papa ? I should like to 
see her, if you will let me." 

Colonel Ford shook his head. " It would 
be better, pet, that you should be spared a 
sight which would only distress you. The 

surgeon said that no time must be lost in 

But why should we dwell on details that 
can only give pain. " Take my assurance, 
darUng, that she seems to have died with- 
out suflFering. There has been foul-play, of 
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course ; this is no natural death. But her 
end must have been peaceful, and without 
any sharp pang that could leave its traces 
on her poor young face. Good-night, now, 
Amy. We shall soon be at home in Eng- 
land, I hope, and all this will seem like a 
feverish dream that we are glad to forget." 

An hour before noon, the Procureur Im- 
perial paid a visit to Colonel Ford's lodgings. 
He brought with him the two detectives, as 
well as a huissier, who carried his chief's 
portfolio, well stuflFed with papers, bound in 
green morocco, and lettered Dossier de 
Vaffaire Royston. The library of every 
public prosecutor is in great part composed 
of these lugubrious volumes of mingled 
manuscript and printed matter, each of 
which has its own mournfully monotonous 
history of crimeandpunishmentattachedtoit. 

Always urbane, M. Duvillers-Hardouin 
was now imbued with a tenfold politeness. 
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He rubbed his sleek soft hands together, his 
eyes beamed benignly through his gold- 
mounted spectacles, and his mouth had the 
satisfied look that we notice in a cat that 
purs out her paean of victory over her cap- 
tured prey. Amy turned her eyes from 
the lawyer's parchment face, the sallow 
pallor of which was mottled now by a flush 
of unwholesome crimson, conjured up by 
the excitement of success. Charles Ford 
Contemplated him for a moment as he scat- 
tered his civil speeches broadcast among the 
company, and then walked to the window 
to conceal the disgust which he knew must 
be but too plainly legible on his honest 
English countenance. This leering, soft- 
spoken, legal ogre was too much for him, 
and made him sick of his profession, that 
could rear up such a carpet tiger as M. 
Duvillers-Hardouin. But the Colonel looked 
on the exulting lawyer with greater philo- 
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sophy. He saw the stealthy feline savagery, 
the unscrupulous adaptation of means to the 
end in view, beneath the varnish and gloss 
of that smooth outside, to the full as plainly 
as his nephew could do. But he accepted 
the public prosecutor as a hard fact, that 
the existence of other hard facts, in the 
shape of thieves and assassins, rendered in 
some shape a necessity. 

" Will mademoiselle oblige me by in- 
specting this sample of handwriting, obtained 
by the ingenuity of our admirable con- 
federate, Monsieur Skinner ?" said the Pro- 
cureur, as he selected from the contents of 
the portfolio the form which the London 
detective had procured at the telegraph- 
office in Chartley. " The signature is that 
of Emma Jones ; but there is no doubt as to 
the position occupied by the person who 
sent the message to France. Is that a 
handwriting that mademoiselle knows ?" 
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" Certainly not," said Amy. I never, to 
my knowledge, saw it before." 

" Bon I You have probably in your pos- 
session some lines of the writing of your 
friend, Miladi Flavia Clare?" pursued the 
Procureur. 

Amy rose silently, left the room, and re- 
turned with a book, on the fly-leaf of which 
were written the words : " Amy Ford, with 
many happy returns of the day, from her 
loving sister, Flavia Clare." It was diffi- 
cult to look upon those few simple words 
and be wholly unmoved. The ink was still 
black and unfaded, but the hand of the 
writer was stiff and chill, and would hold 
the pen never more. But the public prose- 
cutor's dim gaze waxed the brighter as he 
scanned the written lines slowly and criti- 
cally. " All goes for the best, mademoiselle," 
he said : ** there is no similarity. The ex- 
perts from Paris, if the advocate for the 
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prisoner should summon them, could never 
pretend that the same person traced the 
characters of both. — The portrait, Monsieur 
Durbec, sHl votes plait. 

The detective drew out the miniature, 
opened the case, and laid it on the table. 

Amy bent over it. ** I do not know 
this face,'' she said. " It is the likeness of 
some child. yes, now I know it — it is 
poor Flavia. I cannot bear this any 
more." And she turned her streaming 
eyes and sorrow-stricken face from the hard 
lawyer, and hastily left the room, Charles 
Ford springing to the door to exchange a 
whispered word with her on the threshold. 

" It's a confounded shame. I'm sick of 
the whole affair ; and I don't envy you your 
position and its duties, monsieur, I assure 
you," said the colonel's nephew with Eng- 
lish plainness of diction, but in intelligible 
Anglo-French, and with a significant look 
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of anything but admiration for the Pro-» 
cureur Imperial. 

The public prosecutor smiled with polite 
scorn. " Monsieur is young," he said. " By 
the time his talents elevate him to the 
dignity of judge, Monsieur will have learned 
that we cannot always indulge the tender 
sensibilities of our nature. Monsieur le 
Colonel, I am sure, will agree with me that 
duty must precede sentiment. And now, 
since we are for the moment deprived of 
the society of Miss Ford, may I beg of her 
father, in the interests of justice, to ask 
Mademoiselle one question. The eyes of 
the portrait — I wish to ask if she sees any- 
thing pecuhar in them ? Has the artist 
made any mistake— -I mean, in colour ?" 

When this request was translated to 
Colonel Ford, he somewhat reluctantly 
undertook the oflBce of going to seek Amy 
in her room, to make the apparently trivial 
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inquiry suggested by the public prose- 
cutor. He soon returned with the minia- 
ture in his hand, which he replaced on the 
table. 

" The portrait, allowing for the diflference 
of years, seems to be a very faithful one," 
said the Colonel. " My daughter sees no- 
thing remarkable in it. The eyes are dark 
— ^black, in fact — they match well with the 
dark hair and the complexion." 

" Ah ! I thought soj' said the Procureur, 
rubbing his hands together, and smiling 
blandly. " Bertrand, call them up cTen 

Bertrand was the name of the huissier. 
That useful dark-clothed familiar disap- 
peared, and soon returned, followed by a 
gendarme, in whose safe-keeping was a stout 
young peasant-woman, with large-eared cap, 
gold cross and earrings, and a scarlet hand- 
kerchief pinned across her bosom. " You 
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are the former servant of feu Monsieur 
Royston ?" asked the Procureur. 

" At your service, monsieur," answered 
Grosse Jeanne, surveying the company with 
rustic curiosiiy under her eyelashes. 

" You remember, Mademoiselle, the niece 
of Madame Royston, Adela Burt by name ?'' 
was the next question. 

" Mafoi^ monsieur, I have said so a dozen 
times ; and a hard thing it is that an honest 
girl like myself should be kept from getting 
her livelihood with her ten fingers to listen 
to such sornettes^ saving the respect due to 
Monsieur, and the Emperor, and the Maire. " 

** Of what colour were Miss Adela Burt's 
eyes?" asked the Procureur in a tone of 
authority. 

" Dame /" said Grosse Jeanne, twisting 
her apron backwards and forwards, " I never 
thought of it before. Blue ; yes, they were 
blue. Un beau bleu du del ! Pretty eyes, 
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too, tliough it was droll they were not 
black, when she had such heaps of fine hair, 
noir dujais,^' 

*' Monsieur Durbec, and you, cher Mon- 
sieur Skinner, you both of you at different 
times saw the woman who, at the house of 
the Comte de Mortlake, takes the name and 
fills the place of Miladi Flavia — of what 
colour were her eyes ?" 

" Blue !" said the sergeant. 

" I have but to repeat what Monsieur 
Skinner has said : the person of whom we 
speak has blue eyes — heaux yeux also, and 
the more remarkable for the profusion of 
her dark hair, messieurs," said M. Durbec. 

'^ Then," said the public prosecutor, " I 
think the last thin veil of disguise, mes- 
sieurs, is torn away. Already I have re- 
ceived intelligence that this morning the 
body of that ill-fated lady has been recog- 
nised : Soeur Nanon, and three Sisters of the 
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Convent of Our Lady of Cannel, as well as Dr* 
Perinet, depose positively to its identity ; and 
now we wait only that the sword of justice may 
fall the more surely on the guilty. In spite 
of all the craft and cunning of the wretches 
implicated in this infernal plot, we now know 
all. She who has alone profited hy the 
crime committed — she who has robbed the 
dead of her very name and place in the 
world's favour, is the missing niece of 
Madame Royston. This monster of de- 
pravity — this tigress in a woman's form — is 
detected at last. Long suspected, her sin 
has found her at last. The false Lady 
Flavia, the impostor who has taken her 
victim's place under the roof of Harbledown, 
is Adela Burt. Adela Burt it is whom 
French law demands from the English 
government, to pay the penalty of that 
night's work at the Chateau des Roches." 
M. Duvillers-Hardouin spoke strongly^ 
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fiercely ; he had dropped his aflFected bon- 
homiej and his utterance and gestures were 
those of a hard, merciless accuser, who 
sternly asks blood for blood. Very little 
more was said; and those who had been 
gathered in Colonel Ford's apartments, dis- 
persed gradually, the Procureur taking his 
leave with a cold politeness of those whom 
he well knew to have scant sympathy with 
his prospects. 

" That young creature that was at the 
Fancy Fair at Slochester !" exclaimed the 
Colonel, half incredulous as yet : ** she is an 
impostor, I grant, and deserves to be 
punished ; but surely she ought not to die ; 
yet the Procureur meant what he said. 
They will let off that cur of a young Roy- 
ston, and send her to the scaffold ; and yet, 
if she was mixed up in the crime at all, she 
inust have been a mere tool of that savage 
old uncle of hers, that " 
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" The extradition warrant will be granted 
to-morrow, or the next day; there is no 
doubt about it, Colonel," said Sergeant 
Skinner, putting his head in at the door : 
" we start for Paris at once, and then for 
London. The arrest must be made now or 
never." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE LAST WARNINGS. 

And now she knew tliat site was lost. It 
was long before the tidings of the coming 
danger reached her in a definite shape ; but 
when they came they did not find het im- 
prepared. There are natures whose organi- 
sation is so 'sensitive that they appear to be 
gifted with some subtle instinct that whispers 
of perils afar off, and that draw warnings 
from events which coarser perceptions allow 
to pass imheeded; and such a nature was 
that of her whom we will still call by the 
name of the Lady Flavia Clare. Her 
senses were exquisitely delicate, and her 
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fancy morbidly vivid. Had she been more 
diHpoHod to superstition, it is not tm- 
lik(^ly tliat she might have been a dreamer 
of (IreamH, a mystical enthusiast, a rapt 
prophctoHH, or a seer of visions. But her 
mind was of anotlier order ; and the pitiless 
(!lcani(»HH with which she saw the faults and 
frail ticH of others kept her imagination in 
olujck. 

But Lady Flavia Clare could not have told 
anotlior whence she first drew the dismal 
(^rmvictJon of the ruin that was at hand, 
A H tlio first pale streaks of the sad morning 
liglit steal in at the grated window of the 
(H)ndomnod cell, so did the ghastly truth 
creep in upon her shuddering soul, that her 
enemies were many and * strong, and that 
she was weak and alone — ^most miserably 
alone ; more forsaken than the wretch that 
gasps out his last breath on the jagged rock 
where the surge has hurled him, for she 
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dared not call on God to hear and help her. 
She was alone, without hope in earth or 
heaven. 

Various, though slight, were the signs of 
the coming storm. Lady Flavia seldom 
drove out now without catching sights 
somewhere, of one or more of the rural 
police. The constabulary hung about 
Harbledown, in an unobstrusive way, no 
doubt, but still it was now quite a common 
event to see a policeman sauntering down 
the green lanes, or skirting the dun moor- 
land above. The earl had remarked this 
circumstance, and he had asked questions on 
the subject. But the man whom he asked 
had replied, with respectful mystery in his 
tone and manner, that he was there in 
obedience to orders, and that there were 
suspicious characters known to be in that 
part of the country : more the policeman 
did not say ; but Lord Mortlake was satis- 
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fio<l. It never entered into the peer's head 
that any watch was being kept npon ibe 
incomings and outgoings of his own fiunilj, 
and ho was, of course, unaware that 
Sor^oant Skinner had held a conference 
with the superintendent of police during 
liis stay at (^hartley. 

Then llaynos the keeper had high words 
with liis daugliter Jane, whom in his wrath 
ho accused, not imjustly, of purloining the 
miniature which the under-housemaid had 
sold to the French trafficker in feminine 
finery. There was a violent quarrel 
between father and child, mutual recrimina- 
tions, threats on the part of one, pert 
rejoinders from the other ; and half-a-dozen 
of the servants at Harbledown heard Jane 
Haynes utter the rash retort that ^*the 
picture^ pearls and all, belonged quite as 
much to her as to him. It was Lady 
Flavia's property, and if she was a thief he 
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was a bigger thief." This altercation came 
to the ears of Mrs. Benson, and that func- 
tionary considered herself in duty bound to 
report the supposed theft to the countess ; 
but as Lady Flavia's name had been men- 
tioned, she spoke to Lady Flavia first. The 
matter was settled, but hardly in a fashion 
which seemed satisfactory to the prosaic old 
housekeeper. Both the kindred litigants 
were sent for to Lady Flavia's presence, 
and the end of the discussion was, that 
Jane Haynes packed her boxes and left 
Harbledown at an hour's notice, minus place 
and character, but with anything but an 
empty purse. A reconciliation had been 
patched up between the girl and her father. 
Both were silenced. Lady Flavia sweetly 
assured Mrs. Benson that the recovery of 
the miniature was a matter of no conse- 
quence to her; that she had, indeed, in 
a manner condoned the appropriation of 
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it, and that she was sure that there was 
no wilful dishonesty on the part of any- 
one, and no need to trouble Lady Mort- 
lake. 

So Jane the fourth housemaid went her 
way, with ill-got cash enough to set her up 
in business, or in matrimony, as her tajxcies 
might incUne ; and Big Ben, to the surprise 
of all, gave formal notice of quitting his 
post as head-keeper, and spoke of emigrat- 
ing. He, too, had plenty of money perpetu- 
ally burning holes in his thriftless pockets, 
and had presented more than one cheque 
at the Slochester Bank, where Lady Flavians 
fast-waning thousand pounds lay. From 
Haynes, and from his daughter, the heiress 
had learned with tolerable accuracy the 
history of the finding of the miniature, and 
of its subsequent sale to the foreign pedler. 
Who was the pedler ? His account of him- 
self was plausible enough. He did not care 
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to deny the imputation of being a smuggler ; 
for hawkers of this sort are aware that con- 
traband goods have a sort of prestige that 
tempts even purchasers who should know 
better. But he told his name to all who 
cared to hear it— he was Captain Goulot, a 
French ex-merchant captain, and now a 
commercial traveller, staying at the Bell 
at Chartley. Commercial travellers do not 
haunt the back-doors of country mansions, 
or chaflFer with servant-maids for shawls 
and trinkets; but then the man was a 
foreigner 5 and foreigners might have a dif- 
ferent code of trading etiquette. ■ He said 
he wanted the miniature because he was 
sure he could find a good mart et for it in 
Paris. Good portraits on ivory were 
getting rarer every day since photography 
came in, and there were amateurs in these 
matters, as in others. Trust him (6oul6t) 
to make the best of his wares. 
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She had money yet — ^perhaps five or six 
hundred pounds. It would have seemed 
much to many and many a man or woman 
in her predicament. It would once have 
seemed a mine of wealth to her. But she 
viewed the world now from a different 
stand-point. As the panther that has once 
lapped blood cannot easily be brought 
under control again, so it was with her. 
She had learned to breathe a new air. 
Luxury, homage, refinement had become to 
her as a vital atmosphere, and to escape to 
poverty and neglect was merely to seek out 
a boundless prison for herself. She had 
jewels of some value, notably one fine set of 
diamonds that Francis, Earl of Mortlake, 
had purchased for a peace-offering, after 
some petty quarrel with his vain young 
wife, and which he had meant to give to 
her on the very evening that had witnessed 
her shameful flight. But these were not 
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enough. Better stay and brave it out, 
than lead a life of obscure hardship far 
away ; and she doubted if, even with ample 
means at her command, she could escape 
detection, pursuit, capture. Her intellect 
was clear, her will strong, and her readiness 
of resource could be relied upon; but 
perhaps it was too late. And to flee, and 
be overtaken, that were folly indeed. She 
would never be self-condemned, at any 
rate. Nevertheless, had she been able 
to possess herself of a considerable sum 
of money, it is probable that she might 
have made the attempt to seek a refuge 
in the New World. But this could not 
be. 

Lord Mortlake, a very indulgent guar- 
dian, and one who felt a sincere liking for 
his beautiful young ward, had begun to 
remonstrate with her on her extravagance. 
He had set his face against Mr. Hart's being 
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appointed agent to the Sussex and Leicester- 
shire properties, saying with much reason, 
that the lawyer had enough to do in 
managing the Harbledown estate, that Mr. 
Hart had none of the local knowledge 
requisite for the land-agent for Cupley Lees 
and Melshott Friars, and that his kins- 
woman must not allow her good-nature to 
be imposed upon. Also, the earl had posi- 
tively declined to urge on Lady Flavia's 
trustees the propriety of paying a sum of 
five thousand pounds into the Slochester 
Bank ; and indeed the trustees themselves 
had raised all sorts of diflBculties when this 
request was made to them by Lady Flavia 
herself. 

Sir Wilbraham, a distant relation of Mr. 
AUeyne of Slochester, wrote to the vicar of 
St. Eanswith's, to ask him if he could 
privately inform him as to the terms on 
which the late earl's daughter was at 
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present with her relatives at Harbledown, 
It really seemed to the baronet as if there 
must be some quarrel or estrangement, 
which led Lady Flavia to form the inten- 
tion of seeking a home of her own, for on 
no other supposition could he or Mr. Cot- 
trell understand the young lady's constant 
demands for money. If such should un- 
happily be the case. Sir Wilbraham added, 
steps might be taken to increase Lady 
Flavia's annual allowance to an income 
suJBScient for her separate maintenance in 
one of her own houses, and in that case, it 
would be necessary to provide a suitable 
middle-aged chaperon, of good birth, and so 
on, all of which would be very troublesome 
and tiresome. 

On the other hand, the earl felt convinced 
that he was doing right in preventing his 
ward from dilapidating her large property 
out of idle caprice. She would soon marry, 
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HO he tliought, and her husband should not 
liavo cauHe to blame tlie careless goazdiaii 
who Iiad neglected the interests of his giddy 
young bride. So trustees and guardian, in 
all kindness of heart, concurred to close tlie 
last loophole for escape. Meanwhile Lord 
Hythe avoided Lady Flavia as much as he 
could without attracting attention, but 
observed her conduct narrowly ; and though 
her hopes that she might still bring him to 
her feet were almost dead within her, she 
still felt a kind of regret when he annoimoed 
his intention of going up to London to take 
his place in parliament. The earl was to go 
up at the same time, the countess and the 
others remaining in the country for another 
month or more. 

" One short campaign" — she repeated 
these words over and over again in the 
solitude of her chamber — " one season in 
London, and I should be safe ; I know 
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enough of the world to be sure of that. 
Earl Ferrers, now a days, would not have 
been hanged at Tyburn with a silken rope ; 
he would have been certified as mad by the 
highest medical authorities, and so died 
tranquilly in his bed at last. And I, as the 
wife of a man of rank and influence, should 
not be left to my fate. It woidd be the 
business of all sorts of great personages to 
screen me, and hide me, and smuggle me 
out of reach of the disgrace that might soil 
the ermine of the peerage. At the worst, I 
could die to the world, and be mourned 
decorously, and chronicled in the obituary of 
the Court Circular, and emerge from my 
ashes like a phoenix, with an allowance of a 
couple of thousands, and so travel the 
continent as a Polish countess or a German 
baroness — a feminine Free Lance of modern 
watering-place society. But no ; it is too 
late. I shall die without even a glimpse of 
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the Promised Land of earthly splendour and 
power." 

She had the more reason to ^ew the 
future thus despondinglj after her maid 
Simmons had one day taken the liberty of 
showing her a dirty little parallelogram of 
gilt-edged pasteboard, very limp but highly 
glazed, and which was in fact a French 
visiting-card. "The furiner that's been 
about the place, my lady, selling rubbish of 
lace and fal-lals to the under-servants," said 
Simmons, nobly oblivious of more than one 
specimen of Palais Royal jewellery and 
Temple embroidery which the discriminating 
Goulot had sold her for about half the cost- 
price; "that Frenchman that bought the 
ivory miniature set with pearls, about which 
your ladyship " 

" That will do ; I have heard enough 
about that wretched miniature. What do 
you want, Simmons?" interrupted Lady 
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Flavia, with a little petulant stamp of her 
foot. 

Simmons humbly begged pardon ; she 
only meant to say that the card had been 
found between the folds of a smart shot-silk 
mantle which one of the maids, who hap- 
pened to be " keeping company" with James 
the footman, had bought, cheap, from the 
accommodating foreigner. Most Ukely the 
card had dropped into this place of conceal- 
ment accidentally. The foreigner was now 
gone, for good, since one of the grooms 
going on an errand to Chartley had made 
inquiry for him at the Bell, where the 
waiter had reported him as having returned 
to his own country. And Simmons, as the 
inscription on the card was in French, and 
as Lady Flavia had been so much abroad, 
had made bold to ask her ladyship for a free 
translation of the enigmatical document. 
The card was lettered thus, in small 
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characters, very black and thin, after the 
favourite style of Parisian lithography : 

LOUIS DURBEC, 

SOUS-CHEF DES AGENTS DE SURETE, 

S'ADRESSER BUREAU SPECIAL DE SURVEILLANCE 

RUE JERUSALEM, 

OU 29 RUE PEPINIERE, 

A BELLEVILLE. 

" I thought you said this was a pedler's 
card," said Lady Flavia, with perfect com- 
posure ; " it is nothing of the kind. It ia 
only the address of some person named 
Durbec, employed in a government office in 
Paris. I think an agent de sdrete has some- 
thing to do with the police, but I really 
don't know. You had better attend to those 
knots of velvet ribbon ; the one to the left 
is quite crooked." 

Nevertheless, when Simmons was gone, 
her mistress smiled bitterly, and the old 
hard look of desperate defiance darkened 
her beauty like the shadow of an evil 
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angel's dusky wing. ** The play is very 
nearly played out !" she said ; and then she 
went down-stairs, and was gay, mirthful, 
happy to all appearance, as if life were a 
holiday of perpetual enjoyment. 

It was remembered afterward^ that, during 
these last days, Lady Flavia appeared at her 
best, brighter, more winning, more endear- 
ing than ever before. She took pleasure in 
the veriest trifles. No one guessed the true 
reason of the interest that she seemed to 
feel in watching the shy little snow-drops 
display their budding purity above the 
earth so lately-frost bound, or the meaning 
of her strange smile when a few early prim- 
roses, gathered in some sheltered valley 
where the aspect was southern, were 
brought by a village child to Lady Caroline. 
" They are pale, poor flowers, but they are 
the last of their humble sisterhood that I 
shall ever see !" such were her thoughts as 
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she smiled. "These meek, pale blossoms 
will soon make room for gaudier rivals, and 
the roses and the violets will bloom a gain 
in their maiden glory, but my eyes will not 
look upon them ; I have seen my last 
sunmier-tide/' And the strength and fire 
of her young life seemed to shudder within 
her as she held the flowers in her hand ; 
but her soul was strong, and she betrayed 
no emotion. She bent over the flowers and 
kissed them, and laid them gently down. 
The peril that was so near her braced her 
nerves, where a weaker than she would have 
been utterly unstrung. The fairy queen 
queened it well to the last. " They shall 
remember me," she thought : *' I cannot be 
robbed, at any rate, of the memory that I 
shall leave among them.'* 

Her singing had always been admirable 
for its pathos and power, but now it was 
siren-sweet. The Clares wondered what it 
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was that chained them around the piano, 
that was so poor and conventional an 
instrument when others used it, but whose 
ivory keys, under her soft touch, had a 
magic potency. What a voice it was, 
thrilling unsuspected fibres in the listeners* 
hearts, witching, enthralling, but ever sad 
in its silvery music ! Those songs might 
have been sung by an erring spirit, not all 
evil, longing, vainly longing to atone for 
the past, while turning away from the 
radiant gate and flaming sword at the 
entrance of Eden. Lord Hythe, in spite of 
himself, could not tear himself away while 
that wonderful voice was to be heard. He 
felt that his honest manly nature mistrusted 
this woman, but there was that in her 
mournful passionate tones that almost con- 
quered his reason and his resolve. 

All this time, she who stood before the 
world as the envied heiress, the high-bom 
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maiden, the noble daughter of the dead Earl 
of Mortlake, as she laid her head upon her 
pUlow, wondered that she was still free, tm- 
accused, unharmed. She counted the hours 
as they went by. There have been vulgar 
criminals who have caroused without a sign 
of fear until they were in the clutch of the 
oflScers of justice, and who then sank below 
the common standard of men ; but it was 
not so with her. Afar off she saw the 
gathering blackness of the storm ; afar off*i 
she heard the halting step of the Fate that 
dogs the guilty, and she knew the tread of 
Nemesis, and waited, despairing but uncon- 
quered, for the coming doom. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



NEMESIS. 



There was to be a grand ball at Sir 
Neville's. The bachelor baronet had been 
egged on to the enterprise by his patroniz- 
ing friends, Vere and Fitzalaric ; and the 
skilful diplomacy of Lord Plantagenet had 
brought the Dowager, Sir Neville's mother, 
from Torquay, to receive, the guests. In 
this she was to be aided by Miss Billingsley 
from the Close of Slochester, a lady who 
had tact, boldness, eyesight, and memory, 
in all which essential features of a party- 
giver the Dowager was lacking. Of course, 
the Mortlake family would be at this ball ; 
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indeed, the Guardsmen had designed it in 
honour of Lady Flavia. They had seen 
her at croquet-parties, archery-meetings, 
dinners, breakfasts, and a fancy fair. They 
knew how very well she could dance, and 
how wonderful was her power of amusing 
even the duUest-witted partner. But they 
wished to see her in a ball, a real ball, 
before making their report of her in the 
smoking-rooms of the dubs. 

Both Guardsmen had given up the use* 
less pursuit of twenty-eight or thirty 
thousand a year, to be taken in conjunction 
with such a dazzling little beauty as the 
daughter of Earl Francis. They fell back 
with a sigh, to their normal ambition of 
heiresses without any acquaintance with 
the letter H ; heiresses that squinted, hump- 
backed heiresses, or, at any rate, heiresses 
that Cupid would pout at as he launched 
his shaft, and that Hymen yrould be half- 
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ashamed of escorting to the mercenary- 
altar. 

** The little party," said Lord Plantagenet 
Vere to Captain Fitzalaric, " is a cut above 
you and me. You'll see she'll marry deuced 
high. She'll carry London by storm. Some 
duke, or some Irish marquis, with forty 
thousand a year out of the potato-gardens, 
or some awfully heavy swell of a railway- 
carrier or contractor, who counts his tin by 
millions, will put the ring on her fingers at 
St. George's, Hanover Square. And if she 
runs to win, and takes us up, she may be 
uncommonly useful to us younger sons, 
Fitz, my boy !" And these two young men 
agreed that Lady Flavia's future patronage 
(and they agreed that she was just the sort 
of girl to stick to her friends like a brick) 
would be very serviceable to Mayfair 
Ishmaelites like themselves. 

The carriages— two were needed, of 
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conrse, to convey so large a party— drove 
slowly round from the stables to the front 
door of Harbledown. All the &mily gronp 
had assembled around the fire in the bine 
drawing-room — ^the small blue drawing- 
room, not the one with about half an acre 
of Axminster carpet, and four windows 
looking over the lawn. A sort of murmur 
ran through the httle crowd — even Lord 
Hythe joined in it involuntarily — a murmur 
of irrepressible admiration as Lady Flavia 
ent,ered. They knew that she would be in 
white, but they had never perhaps seen, 
never perhaps conceived, such exquisite, 
tiny loveliness. She wore a ball-dress for 
tlio first time. The pure rustling robes of 
Htiowy white, the lace, the spotless tulle, the 
^I(MUii of half-seen silk, the soft feathery 
f.riinniinpH, sot off her beauty as a frame sets 
oir II. pirinrc. For the first time, they saw 
ili(^ ivory whiteness of her polished shoul- 
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ders ; for the first time they saw her queenly 
little head crowned with a wreath of white 
flowers. Her jewels, pearls, and diamonds 
flashed back the hght. It is an axiom of 
good taste that a rich heiress should be 
simply attired, and should eschew orna- 
ments ; but the sparkle of the brilKants, and 
the soft, moony shimmer of the pearls, 
seemed as much to belong to this wondrous 
little beauty as the perfume to a rose. The 
absence of all colour from her dress, seemed 
to make the ebon hair loom more blackly, 
and the blooming cheek more dainty in its 
soft pink blush. 

" My darling !" said Lady Caroline, sidling 
up to her friend, with honest admiration in 
her look and half- whispered tone — **my 
darling ! we shall all " 

A sudden upraising of angry voices with- 
out, a momentary stamping and scuffling, 
and then a fresh outburst of clamorous dis- 
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pute, made Lady Caroline stop short in her 
speech, and look round. The noise and 
confusion seemed to increase. No one 
knew what to think. In that well-ordered 
household such a breach of discipline was 
unaccountable. The countess was the first 
to express her alarm. Something must have 
happened — some dreadful accident. Lord 
Hythe walked across the room, and threw 
open the door. The hall was full of people. 
There was a policeman standing in the 
outer doorway. The lamplight glistened 
on the glazed rim of his hat. There 
were other strangers there, holding no 
friendly altercation with some of the 
men-servants, while two or three of the 
maids were hovering round, and talking 
volubly. 

" What is all this ? What has happened ?" 
asked Lord Hythe in a loud voice. 

** Now just you attend to me, and stand 
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back, young man," said one of the strabgers, 
a stout, good-humoured personage in black, 
pushing one of the powdered giants out of 
his way: "it's your fault, not ours, that, 
there has been any disturbance at all. But 
we must see Lord Mortlake at once on im- 
portant business, and those that hinder us 
will find they do it at their own peril, I can 
tell you." 

" Who are you ? What do you want ?" 
asked Lord Hythe, motioning at the same 
time to the footmen to allow the intruders 
to approach. These, not reckoning the 
constables without, whose shiny hats were 
visible in the light that streamed through 
the door, both leaves of which were open, 
were three — the stout, jovial-looking spokes- 
man ; a tall, stern-faced man in the braided 
uniform worn by superintendents of police, 
and wearing the Crimean medals; and a 
dark wiry man with broad shoulders, pointed 
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white teeth, and the eyes of a hawk — a 
foreigner evidently. 

" We want, my lord, to see the earl at 
once," said the first of these three. ** Beg 
pardon for any annoyance or inconvenience, 
but we must do our duty. This is Mon- 
sieur Durbec of the French police, and I am 
Sergeant Skinner of the detective depart- 
ment of the force, from London. We have 
our warrant, my lord, signed by the Secre- 
tary of State, and " 

" Hush ! come this way — come into 
Lord Mortlake's study," said Lord Hythe, 
in a changed tone — '* you shall speak to my 
father there." 

A strange scene did the spacious entrance- 
hall of Harbledown present. A handsome 
hall it was, with marble floor and colmnns, 
and a fine frescoed roof, copied probably from 
the decorations of some Italian palace, to 
which a former Earl of Mortlake had taken 
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a fancy when on the grand tour ; but now, 
with the servants crowding into it, whisper- 
ing and talking as they stood together in 
knots, with the superintendent of police 
leaning against one of the polished Carrara 
pillars, and with the ominous figures of his 
satellites visible in the porch without, the 
ample vestibule looked like a ship's deck in 
possession of mutineers or pirates. 

The servants had been quieted now, and 
looked scared and inquisitive rather than 
angry. At first, the tall footmen whose 
calves had been more developed than their 
brains, with others of the younger men, had 
been for forcibly ejecting the intruders who 
had presumed to make their way into an 
earl's mansion; but the groom of the 
chambers, the butler, and one or two of the 
more aged and prudent domestics, had re- 
strained this outburst of indignation from 
taking any practical shape, and the per- 
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suasive firmness of the police, coupled with 
the timely arrival of Lord Hythe, had 
hushed the storm. But the retainers of the 
House of Mortlake, forbidden to defend 
their master's castle in the old law-defying 
style, could not tear themselves away from 
the scene of such unprecedented events. 
There they stayed, whispering to one 
another that there were constables guard*' 
ing the back entrance of the house as well 
as the front, and that most likely the 
carriages waiting outside to convey the 
family to Sir Neville's ball, would prove 
to have been harnessed to no purpose that 
night. 

Lord Mortlake had been sent for. He 
had entered the study where his son and the 
two detectives awaited him, and had closed 
the door. Those without tried to overhear 
something of the conference, but the thick 
wood baflSied them, and nothing could be 
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made out except that the voices of those 
within, loud and wrathful at first, had sunk 
to a subdued under-tone of rapid conversa- 
tion. Presently — it seemed a long time to 
all — the earl came out, followed by Lord 
Hythe and the policemen. "They must 
know it," he said with a groan ; " let them 
learn it at once ;" and they all entered the 
blue drawing-room, where the countess, 
with a pale, terrified face, sat on the sofa 
near the fire, with her daughters beside her. 
Lady Mortlake was not a courageous 
woman, and she had a real cause for 
dreading strong emotions, since her heart 
was not wholly sound, and her physicians 
had warned her once and again that excite- 
ment might prove serious to her one day. 
The earl knew this, and spared her any 
vexation that he could take on his own 
shoulders ; but now he overlooked it — the 
blow was too sudden. "Where is Lady 
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Flavia ?" he asked in a harsh tone — " where 
is she ? This dreadful affair concerns her." 
The countess and her daughters looked 
round surprised. For the first time they 
thought of Lady Flavia since the confusion 
began. Lady Flavia was gone. 

" She cannot escape, parhleu f* said M. 
Durbec, with a shrug and a grin. The earl 
dropped into a chair, and let his grey head 
rest upon his hand as he bent forward. He 
looked quite old in a moment. He had 
come into the room with anger in his looks 
and voice, but the anger had been short-lived 
in the absence of the offender. His tone 
was one of mere dejection as he said : " You 
must teU them, Augustus— I cannot do it. 
I never thought to see such shame and 
misery as this wretched girl-this impostor, 
that we were all so fond of. It's very hard 
to bear the disgrace." There were a few 
moments of weeping and outeries, and 
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quick, passionate, broken words. The 
countess lay back half-fainting on the sofa, 
while her daughters, in a bewildered manner, 
reiterated their questionings. 

" Who is an impostor ? Not Flavia — 
impossible !" cried Lady Julia. 

Lord Hythe shook his head. " Too true, 
Julia," he said : " she is not what she feigns 

to be. She is not of our blood or name. 

• 

That is bad enough — the robbery of another's 
station and fortune. But there is worse be- 
hind — such shame and grief as And 

to think !" broke out the young man, losing 
the composure he had hitherto maintained 
— :" to think that I asked her to be my wife, 
that she was a« a sister to my sisters !- 
blind dupes that we were !" 

By this time the incredulity of the girls 
was broken down ; they began to weep and 
lament in a manner that it was painful to 
witness; and the countess, much agitated. 
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pressed her hand to her heart as she turned 
her eyes reproachfully towards her son and 
her husband. ^^ Shame ! — disgrace !" she 
said, bitterly ; " and you, who are men, and 
should know the world better than a woman 
can, you suflFered that wretch to be the com- 
panion of my children, and the shame ^" 

She broke down, sobbing. 

" No, not so !" cried Lord Hythe, eagerly ; 
"on my soul, it is not as you think — ^not 
such shame as is that which commonly 
tarnishes the name of a guilty woman. 
Wicked as she is, as I hope for Heaven's 
mercy for my own sins, I believe her to be 
as pure as any one that breathes on earth. 
Her reputation is not tarnished. There 
will be no after-slur, on that account, to 
embitter the future lives of my sisters. But 
— there are other evil deeds for which she 
has to answer before Heaven and before 
men." 
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*^ Who — ^what is she ?" asked Lady Julia, 
ahnost in a whisper. 

Lord Hythe replied in a voice that was 
less firm than before : " Her true name is 
Adela Burt ; and these oflScers of justice 
hold warrants for her arrest and removal to 
France, there to take her trial for " 

" For what ?" asked the countess, eagerly, 
and yet with a shrinking fear of the answer. 

*^For murder!" said Sergeant Skinner, 
laying some papers on the table ; " and I'm 
sorry to say there's no doubt whatever about 
the business." 

" Murder ! the terrible word sent an icy 
chill through every heart there. A long 
silence followed. The earl was the first to 
break it. ^' Read the warrants, Julia," he 
said: "you have the coolest head of us all. 
Tell your mother what their contents are ; 
and then for the end of this sad affair." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE WHOLE TRUTH. 



The warrants were formal. Signed by 
the Minist;er of Justice in France, signed 
by the English Secretary of State, their 
authority was not to be denied or opposed. 
They ordered the arrest of Adela Burt, 
British subject, falsely called the Lady Flavia 
Clare, and her removal to France, there to 
stand her trial for complicity in a murder 
alleged to have been committed in France. 
The name of the murdered person was the 
Lady Flavia Clare. The other accused 
were Brand Royston (dead), Basil Royston, 
and Elizabeth, widow of Brand Royston, 
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and aunt to Adela Burt ; and the warrants 
were backed by abridged copies of deposi- 
tions in both languages, bearing upon the 
crime. The reading and the explaining of 
these documents occupied some time. But 
the detectives were in no hurry. They 
were civil and respectful, now that their 
professional vanity, ruffled by the unthink- 
ing resistance which the earl's serving-men 
had opposed to their entry, had been ap- 
peased. They stood very quietly beside 
the table, and never spoke but in answer to 
a question. Of the escape of her whom 
they sought they had no fear ; the house 
was too well watched for that ; a poKceman 
was at every outlet, and they could well 
afford to be gentle and deferential in their 
caption. The earl had rallied from the 
first shock, and his practical common sense, 
not very far-reaching, but sound, so far as 
its rays could penetrate through the haze of 
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prejudice and routine, did not fail him in 
the present strait. He could not resist the 
weight of the proofs in support of the ac- 
cusation, but he spoke in favour of the cul- 
prit. *'You will not be harsh mth her; 
indeed, as a magistrate, although my au- 
thority is of course overborne by that of the 
Secretary of State, I should not permit any 
imdue severity to be used towards her. 
But she has sat at my table, and been as a 
daughter of my own for months, and if she 
were the guiltiest wretch in the world, 
I would not see her roughly or rudely 
treated." 

Lord Mortlake's voice was firm enough 
now ; and Sergeant Skinner, who had been 
brought up to respect a lord in our simple 
British fashion, took upon himself to 
answer: *^I can answer for myself, my 
lord, and for Monsieur Durbec here, that 
we shall do our disagreeable duty with as 
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little harshness as we can consistently with 
duty (here the sergeant's hand dropped 
into the side-pocket of his greatcoat, where 
lay a pair of bright steel handcuffs). We 
know what is due to an inmate of your 
lordship's house, and begging your lord- 
ship's pardon, we would not be rough or 
hasty with any woman, lady or no lady." 

At this point the countess interposed. 
" I don't believe the story," she said : " the 
personation of the late earl's daughter is, I 
fear, too'^true. But the murder ! that girl 
— who laid her pretty head on my knees 
yesterday, and looked up into my face with 
her sweet trustful blue eyes, like an inno- 
cent child — she to be a murderess — impos- 
sible ! " 

And then Lady Mortlake began to weep 
afresh, and Lady Julia bent over her and 
spoke soothingly to her. Lord Hythe and 
Lady Caroline spoke with one voice when 
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they declared their fiill belief that Mrs. 
Rojston's niece had been a mere passiYe 
tool in the hands of her ruflSanly uncle. 
It was absurd to think her anything but an 
unwilling instrument of more designing 
persons than herself. 

Now that the worst had been told — ^now 
that it was known that the sin of which she 
— the late idol of the household — stood ac- 
cused was not the sin that turns a woman's 
own sex into her bitterest foes and detrac- 
tors, it was wonderful to see how the affec- 
tion and esteem of months struggled against 
the too clear convictions of the reason. 
Even Lord Hythe forgot his own doubts, 
his own suspicions, as he protested against 
the seeming cruelty of making this helpless 
young creature the scapegoat for the 
offences of the real criminals. 

" Pardon^ milord, I fear we must execute 
our orders," said M. Durbec at last. 
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Lord Mortlake rose, and said with a 
dignity that was rare with the plain, gaiter- 
wearing earl : " I will go with you. This 
young lady, be she what she may, has been 
my guest. It is my duty to hear what she 
may be able to say in extenuation of her 
conduct, and to report it in the proper 
quarter. She shall have justice; and if 
there be grounds for mercy, my voice shall 
be raised in her behalf. That she is deeply 
to blame, I am certain ; but I do not believe 
she is as bad, gentlemen, as these papers 
would make her out to be.'* 

" I cannot go up," said Lord Hythe, with 
a groan ; " I asked her to be my wife ; 
I could not bear to see her as a criminal." 

He turned away and hid his face. But 
Lady Caroline sprang up with a flushed 
cheek, and eyes that were bright through 
their tears : *^ I will go up, papa — don't for- 
bid me — I can never see her again after this 
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he — ^but I loved her — ^loved her so very 
dearly, for herself — and I will not desert 
her or refuse to listen to her now/* 

Those two were the only members of the 
noble family of Clare who went np-stairs, 
accompanied by the two detectives. 

" Is Lady Flavia in her room ?" asked the 
earl of one of the servants still hanging 
about with anxious faces. They had just 
made a new discovery ; some one had 
recognised the foreign pedler in the person 
of M. Durbec. One of the housemaids 
came timidly forward to say that Lady 
Flavia had passed by her, " Hke a ghost," on 
the back-stairs, nearly half an hour ago ; 
and Simmons and Mrs. Benson, the house- 
keeper, pressed on to precede the party on 
their way ; her ladyship, they knew, was 
in her own apartments. It was extraordi- 
nary how easily all the servants of Harble- 
down had caught at the idea that there was 
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something wrong about Lady Flavia, who 
was not as others were. 

The earl paused. " Go down, all of you ,' 
he said ; " I want no tattling gossips here. 
This is a serious business, with which you 
have nothing to do. If any one plays the 
eavesdropper, she shall be turned out of my 
house at once. Let no one enter the west 
wing without orders." 

The disappointed women fell back with 
frightened courtesies and protestations. It 
was the first time they had heard their lord 
speak as a master who chose to be obeyed. 
Lord Mortlake, like most other kindly 
common-place gentlemen, was a little afraid 
of womankind, and always very civil and 
awkward on the few occasions on which he 
exchanged a word with the female servants. 
The apparition of a cap and apron in such 
a house as that of Harbledown, elsewhere 
than on the back-stairs, was as rare as that 
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of a black swan ; but now the establishment 
was thoroughly disorganised, and it took no 
less than the earl's blunt language, and its 
implied threat, to keep the west wing clear 
of curious spies. 

" The doors will be locked most likely ; 
we must persuade her to admit us, poor 
unhappy girl," said the earl, laying his 
grasp upon the handle of one of the doors. 
But contrary to his expectation, it did not 
prove to be locked ; it yielded at once. 
The intruders found all the inuer doors of 
the pretty suite of piAk rooms open, and the 
rooms in a blaze of light. The wax-lights, 
which it was the whim of their wilful 
occupant to keep ready on every chimney- 
piece and table, had all been ignited, and 
the bedroom, boudoir, dressing-room, bath- 
room, were all filled with the clear white 
hght. 

" Come in, if you will ; I am here," said 
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the well-known girlish voice from the bed- 
room. 

They went in, Durbec going first. The 
large chamber was not one of our ordinary 
English rooms, choked up by a monstrous 
bed, and containing little else than that 
mountain of upholstery. It was furnished 
in the tasteful French fashion, with sofa, 
and couch, and arm-chairs of damask and 
velvet, mirrors, pier-glasses, vases of flowers 
here, pretty knick-knacks there, and it had 
a deep Brussels carpet, whose tints did not 
jar with the warm rose pink of the silken 
curtains. The little bed, in its alcove, 
standing modestly aloof, with its virginal 
white curtains edged with lace, was merely 
an unobtrusive feature in the appointments, 
not a self-asserting Temple of Sleep, like 
the British four-poster. It was a room at 
which a Parisian could have looked approv- 
ingly. 
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The fire burned bright, adding its flicker- 
ing yellow lustre to the glare of the many 
wax-lights. Near the fire^ standing beside 
a large arm-chair of crimson velvet, on the 
back of which her small right hand rested, 
as if for support, stood the object of their 
search — motionless she stood, confronting 
them. They had expected to find a guilty, 
panic-stricken woman cowering in a comer, 
and receiving them with shrieks and frantic 
prayers and false assertions of her innocence. 
What they saw was this : 

She on whose head the storm, long 
dreaded, had burst, she whom the halting 
step, slow, but sure, of Nemesis had over- 
taken at last, stood and faced them with 
dauntless mien, and eyes that never quailed. 
In the shock of that dreadful discovery, with 
all its bitter sting of exposure and of punish- 
ment to come, she bore herself right royally. 
Her dazzling beauty had never before worn 
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the strange charm that it possessed in the 
excitement of that terrible hour. No terri- 
fied woman, trembling at the coming of her 
accusers, was there : but a queen, rather, 
who, in the midst of ruin and insult, faces 
her rebellious subjects with indomitable 
pride, and meets their menaces with quiet 
scorn. 

Durbec advanced towards her with a 
quick step and his hand extended. " De "par 
la hi r he said, as he drew near — " in the 
name of the law, and in the Emperor's name, 
I arrest you, Adela Burt, falsely called the 
Lady Flavia Clare, for your share in the 
assassination here deposed to. You are my 
prisoner, mademoiselle." 

And he displayed the warrant with one 
hand, while with the other he seemed about 
to lay hold of her arm, according to the 
formal procedure in case of arrest. She did 
not shrink, she did not start back; but 
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there was a sort of fihudder and shrinkiiig, 
not of fear, but of strong repugnance in her 
voice as she made answer : " No ; do not 
touch me ; it is useless. I deny nothing. 
Je me rend&, monsieur ! I am Adela Burt, 
and I am your prisoner. Your duty is dis- 
charged. Monsieur Durbec." 

The Frenchman bowed and fell back, 
respectful of the beauty and courage before 
him. Power of any sort will make itself 
felt, and the very fact of his prisoner s being 
acquainted with his name, by some means 
which he could not guess, had weight with 
him. The others, too, stood silent for a 
moment, gazing on her who had been one of 
their own fireside kindred circle for weeks 
and months. 

She — let us call her Lady Flavia Clare to 
the last — she met their gaze with an 
audacious daring that was merely the un- 
masking of a strong soul in its despair. 
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Her elfin majesty, her almost childish love- 
liness, were enhanced by the anguish that 
gnawed her heart in silence. Her raven hair 
fell in masses of gleaming curls, and once she 
tossed it back with the old gesture of in- 
fantine impatience ; her great blue eyes — • 
those eyes whose colour, so rare in conjunc- 
tion with black hair, was one of her chief 
charms, and had aided in the detection of her 
imposture— were unnaturally bright and 
large, so it seemed, and her sweet young 
face was slightly suffused with a flush of 
hectic colour. Her gloves, and fan, and 
her handkerchief — a little heap of Honiton 
lace — ^lay on the chair beside which she 
stood. She had thrown her cloak — the 
cloak she was to have worn on her way to 
the ball — over her shoulders, and the 
scarlet cashmere, with its broad border of 
gold, set off the splendour of her beauty like 
some theatrical costume might have done. 
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The cloak was a Kttle open in front, and it 
might have been noticed that her breath 
came quickly, more quickly by far than was 
usual, but that was the only visible sign of 
emotion. The gems on her neck, on 
her bare arms, sparkled and flashed 
as she stirred, and ihe coronet of flowers 
made the blackness of the hair around the 
pure white oval of her forehead appear more 
intense than ever before. 

'*0 Flavia, Flavia!" broke out Lady 
Caroline with a sort of half-reproachful wail, 
and then stopped abruptly in her speech, as 
she remembered all ; for they who looked 
upon her, their late companion and spoiled 
darling, saw her now, gleaming in her 
awful lovliness, through a fancied mist and 
haze of blood-red light that encompassed 
her like a lurid atmosphere of guilt and sin. 
And she — the fairy princess, the creature 
that seemed too bright for earth, and only 
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to be lent for a little while from some 
sunnier sphere that she might sport for a 
brief hour of butterfly-life among flowers 
and fair scenes — she was accused, and did 
not even deny her crime — and that crime 
was murder, 

" I have not come here to reproach you," 
said the earl, sadly ; *' my wish is, that if you 
have anything to urge that can extenuate — 
that can palliate what you are charged with, 
you should tell it to me, that I may use the 
knowledge on your behalf. I pass over the 
wrong and injury done to me and mine. 
But — you understand that you are accused 
of murder— of being an accomplice, if not a 
principal, in the — and a helpless girl the 
victim — I can't believe it. 

And Lord Mortlake looked from the 
oflScers to the culprit, and back again, with 
an expression of painful perplexity. 

Then Lady Flavia spoke. " My lord," 
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she said, ** you are a good man. You and 
yours have been kind to me. That is 
over now. You wiU remember me with 
loathing, as a hateful thing that you would 
wish to put out of your memory, as I shall 
presently be thrust out of the world, as a 
wretch unfit to cumber it. But bear with 
me now; and you. Lady Caroline, listen. 
Before I go to my French prison and my 
French scaffold, I wish to say some words, 
with the permission of these gentlemen, 
who are my masters now." And here she 
glanced half in scorn, half in entrearty, 
towards the detectives. 

" We will wait as long as you please, my 

la 1 mean, miss," answered Sergeant 

Skinner ; "only please remember you are 
not bound to criminate yourself." 

Durbec put his hand on his heart and 
bowed without speaking ; and then both 
men's faces evinced the curiosity that they 
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could not help feeling. The earl seated 
himself in a chair, leaning his head on his 
hand; but Lady Caroline, nervous and 
distressed, continued to stand, with her 
eyes wandering from the carpet to the 
face of her former friend. 

Lady Flavia, paused for a moment, and 
then commenced in a clear low voice, that 
was wonderfully distinct and firm, even in 
that extremity; "I thank you for your 
indulgence; I shall not abuse it. The 
confession I am going to make will have 
one merit — it will be true, I, who have 

been a Lie Incarnate, whose name was 
usurped, whose fortune was a theft, whose 
very being was steeped in falsehood, shall 
tell no lie to-night. You may believe me, 
as you would believe .the words of the 
dying— and T am very near to death — I 
mean to tell you the whole truth." Here 
she laughed, the old ringing laugh, the 
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joyleas, elfin kngh that had seldom fefled 
to cause fear or perplexity even in the 
dollest listener. Those who heard it now 
understood it better than thej had been 
nsed to do, and they shuddered as they 
hearkened to it She went on : '^ Listen. 
Yon know my real name, my real station, and 
that I am a niece of Mrs. Rovston ; but 
vou know little more. These are the facts. 
I was left an orphan, and penniless, and I 
was received out of charity by my aunt, 
whom I had never seen before. The name 
I bore was a verv humble name ; the blood 
in my veins was derived from very humble 
sources; the Burts were plain yeomen at 
best, and I do not think that their pedigree 
aspires so high as to daim even a great- 
grandfather. Yet such as I am, I have 
played my part tolerably well. It cost me 
no effort to act the patrician. Did I prove 
a disgrace to the name and the Norman 
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blood of Clare, my lord ? Did you, Lady 
Caroline, or any of your aristocratic friends, 
ever detect the daw beneath the fine 
borrowed plumes ? Hardly so, I ^think !" 
Here again she laughed, but instantly 
resumed : " I don't think I bore much 
resemblance to my worshipful ancestry, the 
Burts. My uncle Brand was no flatterer, 
but when I first came to share my aunt's 
home, he asked, in his rough way, where 
his wife's family had stolen me, since I 
seemed a thoroughbred hawk from out of a 
nest of owls. Indeed, poor Aimt Elizabeth 
was afraid of me at first, because, as she 
said, I was a lady. The Roystons were 
abroad then. Debt and outlawry kept 
them out of England, and in their wander- 
ing shifting life, I accompanied them. My 
poor father had thought himself quite a 
rich man once. He gave me a good 
education, so far as a prize governess and 
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expensive masters can impart one ; and I 
read much more, perhaps, than was good 
for me, Thcjre was no one to restrain my 
choice of literary food, and I could repeat 
whole chapters of the French novels that 
amused my idle hours. For the rest, I had 
memory and quickness, and my own strong 
will, I learned what I chose to learn ; I did 
what I chose to do, and even Brand Rov- 
ston had a kind of respect for me. 

" He had no respect for his wife's family ; 
indeed he had been disappoiuted in his 
hopes of getting money from them, and he 
was not over-delicate in speaking his mind. 
He was himself of a grand old stock — com- 
moners, no doubt, my lord, but the Roystons 
of Roy ston have as many quarterings of 
nobility as would satisfy a Vienna herald 
— B, grand old stock, that had produced 
none but beef-faced, dull-brained ^squires 
until Brand was born. He was a ruffian, 
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but he had some good qualities ; he was 
brave, and he was open-handed. I dare 
say he would have made a very respectable 
bucaneer. He was always moodily re- 
volving in his muddled mind how he might 
retrieve his losses, and be wealthy Rattling 
Royston as of old. And I, too, had my 
dreams — dreams that are held wrong in 
a woman, but that in a man are thought 
the main-spring of a noble ambition. I 
wished to rise, to take my place in the 
bright prosperous world, where gold, and 
sounding titles, and flashing jewels, and 
power over the thousands and the millions 
who make up the bulk of the world, give 
life a charm that mine lacked. 

" I wanted, also, to be free from the 
petty cares, and duns, and difficulties which 
caused Aunt Elizabeth to spend her days in 
pinching, and saving, and temporising — 
from the existence of privations, hard 
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bargains, and keeping up appearances, that 
is the lot of shabby-gentility abroad. A 
man has fifty fields open to hina] if he care 
to rise, but a woman — her paths are few# 
If she cannot write, or paint, or sing, or 
act better than other women, she has no 
resource but in marriage ; and marriage — 
mercenary marriage — ^you need not tell me 
what you think of it. You cannot despise 
it more than I, who would have married 
Lord Hythe, had I but dared, without a 
spark of love for him. 

" But presently — we were at Brussels 
then — Basil Royston, just then made junior 
captain in his regiment, came on leave to 
spend his furlough at what was called his 
home. We cousins met for the first time, 
and I — 1 loved him. — Does my egotism 
tire you? May I go on?" And she 
tossed back her curls, the jewels on her 
bare white arm flashing in the light as she 
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drew her litde hand over the radiant brow 
that bore up against shame and sorrow 
with a courage that could not be beaten 
down. The witchery of her manner and 
look had sujQfered no change; on the 
contrary, her eyes seemed to dilate and 
glitter, and her fair face had never seemed 
1^0 delicately fair as while she spoke. It was 
Titania pleading, but not for mercy, before 
a mortal tribunal, and as the fire rose and 
fell, and the light played on the scarlet 
cloak, on the white floating ball-dress, the 
gems, the lace, the ebon curls, the match- 
less face, even M. Durbec felt as if the 
whole scene were the delusion of a dream. 

" I loved him," she said — " the selfish 
poltroon. But I did not know his base- 
ness; I did not know how shallow a soul 
was hidden under that showy surface. He 
was a handsome, well-bred young oflScer, 
and I was a schoolgirl. He, on his part 
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had a contempt for his mother's race. I 
was but a Burt, and he, as a Bojston, 
amused himself with my adoration. Idiot 
that I was! He went away to India, 
carrying with him a poor Utile ring I gave 
him — he very likely tossed it to some 
dancing-girl who amused him in one of the 
nautches he liked so well — and my heart, 
and love, and prayers, for I could pray then. 
If he would have married me, and taken 
me out with him, I would have made him a 
good wife — ^have nursed him in sickness, 
soothed him in sorrow, and been true to 
him to the last. Do you doubt me ?" 

She struck her right hand fiercely upon 
the back of the chair, the left being still 
hidden under her cloak, and her voice was 
almost harsh. But the old music came 
back to it as she went on. 

"Very seldom, very seldom did he 
answer my letters ; and yet, when he came 
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back, disgraced, a cashiered swindler, from 
India, I would have married him even 
then. He was worse than before. He 
did not dare to drink at home as he did 
elsewhere, for he stood in awe of his 
formidable father, who was the terror of 
the household. But he was bad and weak. 
He set the seal to his offences, in my eyes, 
by paying court to the late Lord Mortlake's 
daughter, who came from the convent to 
visit at the Oh&teau des Roches. A poor, 
pale, spiritiess girl, my lord-I assure 
you. Lady Caroline, you would never have 
caressed and valued the true heiress as you 
have caressed and valued the counterfeit; 
a timid, frightened, harmless creature; as 
fearful of being withdrawn from her quiet 
convent, and launched into a bustling 
world of strife and pomp, as if she had 
been Caspar Hauser. We were all kind to 
her, but it was with a sort of pitying kindness. 
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**She shrank from Basil's dark beauty 
and bold dissolute bearing. A &tlcon and 
a pigeon would have mated as easily as 
those two. She disliked and avoided him, 
and soon the Superior of her convent cur- 
tailed the visits she had been used to pay 
us, and there was an end to the intimacy. 
Then came the earFs illness; then his 
daughter was bidden to be ready to hasten 
to his death-bed, and Mr. Boyston was 
asked to be her escort : he agreed ; he was 
not ill-natured; he had no design then. 
One day, he chanced to say that it was a 
pity Adela was not in Lady Flavians shoes 
— she would play the earFs daughter 
twenty times better; and on that chance 
remark my plan was founded. 

"For the plan was mine. I was the 
first to think of the scheme of personating 
the daughter of Earl Francis. We were of 
an age — both eighteen. Both were dark. 
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and we were even a little alike. The earl 
had not seen his child for many years ; he 
could not recognise her, surely. He would 
leave her, now that his heart was softened, 
all he had to leave. Brand Eoyston and 
his son came greedily into the conspiracy. 
It was agreed that Lord Mortlake's daugh- 
ter should be induced, on some easy pretext, 
to sleep one night at the Chateau des 
Roches, before starting for England, and 
that she should be consigned to safe-keep- 
ing in some madhouse — my uncle knew an 
unscrupulous keeper of such an asylum, d 
German Jew, once a money-lender in Lon- 
don, now a naturalised Frenchman, whose 
dwelling was in a lonely part of Poitou — 
while I assumed her place. Then Basil 
was to marry me — he would do that for 
gold — and we three were to share the spoil 
between us. Lady Flavia was to be drug- 
ged with a strong narcotic, and carried 
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awaj before she recovered from the stupor 
it produced." 

Here the sweet clear voice failed, and 
the girl's breath came in quick panting 
gasps, and she pressed her hand to her 
bosom for one moment with a wild, sudden 
gesture of pain. Sergeant Skinner, who 
had been for some time looking very uneasy , 
cast a suspicious glance around the room , 
but he only saw the many pretty toys 
arranged on tables and consoles, the jewel- 
cases open, and their glittering contents 
spread about, and among them one little 
box of plain brown oak, the lid of which 
was closed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ESCAPED. 



"She came to sleep one night at the 
Chateau des Boches, that she might start 
early on the following morning for Eng- 
land, nnder Mr. Royston's escort. The 
places were taken in the diligence, but it 
was never meant that she should travel by 
it; I was to take her place. The doctor, 
the madhouse keeper, was to come and 
fetch her away, when we had drugged her. 
Mr. Royston had drugs in plenty ; he had a 
Httle medicine-chest fiill of phials and 
powders, that he had used of old to poison 
or stupefy horses, and i» hocus jockeys, 
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when he had turned from a turf-pigeon into 
a turf-robber. It was to me that lie in- 
trusted the task of administering the drug. 
" I gave it her, that poor weak girl, in 
some tea that I broaght to her room and 
forced her to swallow, after she had gone 
early to rest, pleading headache, and no 
doubt truly, for she was ill and nervous; 
and she kissed me, and thanked me for 
being so kind — I! We had been some 
time acquainted with one another, but there 
was nothing in common between us, and 
she had a friend in the convent who suited 
her far better than I did. I wished her a 
good night, and I left her. In two hours 
I came again ; something drew me, as with 
a magnet, to that chamber where she lay. 
How very still she lay — how awfully 
motionless and quiet was her repose ! The 
potion had done its work well. I watched 
beside her; I began to long for her to 
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wake. The quiet of her attitude frightened 
me, somehow ; I grew alarmed. I touched 
her: she was cold, very cold. I put my 
hand on her heart; but its beating was 
finished. I listened for her breathing, but 
there was no sound : the feather I laid on 
her lips remained unmoved. Ah ! how I 
shrieked and cried, and flung myself upon 
her, begging her, praying her to wake, 
clasping, chafing her cold hands, crying 
aloud : " Flavia, Flavia !" But she was 
dead — dead, dead, dead, and I had mur- 
dered her !" 

"Then you did not intend it — did not 
intend to kill her ? It was by accident, by 
mistake, not on purpose ?" interrupted Lady 
Caroline with a feverish eagerness new to 
her. 

" It was. I am too near death to speak 
falsely now. And I take Heaven to wit- 
ness that as I stood beside the bed on which 
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she lajy as if in sleep, I would have given 
my own life ten times over, ay, a hundred 
times, to bring her back from the grave. 
I called them all np into the room, I im- 
plored them to help me to revive her ; but 
it was too late. She must have died hours 
before." 

^ It was not a murder, then ? Oh, I am 
so glad, so glad you did not mean to harm 
her. You hear, papa, she did not intend it," 
cried Lady Caroline. 

" Thank God for that !'' muttered the 
earl. 

There was a long pause ; then she who 
had borne the name of Lady Flavia spoke 
again : " You would judge me leniently ; 
not so do I view my own sin. What I the 
lamb dies in the wolfs gripe, and it is not 
murder. True — I did not mean to rob her 
of her innocent life— I did not even design 
that her imprisonment should be for ever ; 
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but I meant to take her rank, her name, 
her fortune, and it was my hand that gave 
her the draught that contained death instead 
of lethargy. It was murder, let who will 
deny my words ! 

" The eflfect of that crime upon my nature 
was to harden it till my heart seemed of 
adamant. The first paroxysm of remorse 
and horror over, I took the lead among 
that panic-stricken group. Even Brand 
Royston was much moved ; I saw tears in 
those fierce angry eyes of his. Basil was 
not so much sorry as alarmed for his own 
neck. My aunt, their unwilling accomplice, 
whom nothing but terror of her brutal hus- 
band I must hurry on — I " 

She stopped, gasping, and again, with a 
sudden shivering motion, pressed her hand 
to her bosom. The bright colour had faded 
out of her face, and her cheek was blanched 
to the whiteness of marble, but she stood 
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firm as a rock, and when Lord Mortlake 
asked if she were ill, she waved her hand 
impatiently, and went on Bpeaking. 

•* We buried her on the following night. 
All day we had watched the room where 
she lay, and at midnight a grave was dug 
in a lonely part of the neglected garden, 
and we hid our victim away from men's 
sight, but not from God! She is happy 
now, and I am lost, body and soul ! The 
Fiend to whom I sold myself has cheated 
me out of my wages, as I cheated those 
who shared in my guilt, but did not profit 
by the dark deed." 

Here she ceased to speak. It was ob- 
servable that her voice had lost its music^ 
and its tones had grown harsh and shrill, 
as if the emotions of that fearful hour had 
exhausted her. But though her pallor 
grew more ghastly each moment, it was 
still Titania — still the fairy queen that 
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lifted her radiant brow and clear blue eves, 
defiant in her petulant loveliness even to 
the last. Crowned with flowers, in her 
flaunting gauzy robes, she was still more 
winning, more graceful than other women, 
as if her powerful will that had brought 
her to this pass had force to sustain her 
through all calamity. 

Sergeant Skinner here interposed again 
with a hint that no one was bound to 
criminate himself. 

M. Durbec spoke more to the purpose 
when he said, " If mademoiselle can prove 
the truth of her statements, there is no fear 
for her life. No French jury will find a 
verdict in such a case without adding that 
there are circonstances atthmantesy 

Lady Flavia's laugh — that terrible, mock- 
ing counterfeit of merriment — was heard 
for the last time. " How gallant they are 
in France ! They would let me live, then. 
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as a life-long prisoner in a penitentiary I 
And I am so young yet : I should be nine- 
teen in another month, if I lived. But now 
I can say, as Agag said to his conqueror, 
* Surely the bitterness of death is past I' " 

There was a silence. All present looked 
anxiously at the lovely face : the eyes were 
bright still, but the very lips were white, 
and a sickly ashen grey had begun to 
spread itself over the lately blooming 
cheek. 

"You are ill! I see you are faint, 
dear," said Lady Caroline, unconscious that 
the familiar phrase of affection had been 
uttered, but advancing towards the friend 
she had loved so well. 

Her friend waved her back : there was 
no resisting the gesture of hailf-playful 
imperiousness. With an evident effort, 
Lady Flavia spoke again, in a low, weary 
voice : ^' Have you not wondered at my frank- 
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ness? I have * criminated ' myself sadly, 
as this good English detective would say : 
perhaps I have my reasons ; perhaps I can 
speak without fear. Did you never read of 
that condemned wretch, the apothecary in 
Sir Walter's novel, he who showed a little 
silver pen, and said that by the help of that 
pen he could defy all the power of the 
Black Douglas ? So I — I, Flavia Clare— 
I, Adela Burt — can escape all the gaolers, 
and guards, and mouchards^ and executioners 
of the French emperor and the French law. 

I have a talisman, a charm, a ." She 

said no more, but clung to the chair with a 
quick, convulsive clutch, and her dauntless 
eyes grew dim. 

" I thought as much, mille diahles r ex- 
claimed the French policeman, and he and 
Sergeant Skinner sprang forward ; but 
before they reached her, she whom we have 
called Lady Flavia fell with a crash, and 
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lay writhing on the floor. ** Tran de Fair I " 
exclaimed Durbec, in mingled wrath and 
sorrow ; '^ she has cheated us ; she has 
escaped the guillotine and the prison, la 
malfieureuse. She has poisoned herself, and 
she is dying-dying-or dead !» 
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CHAPTER XV. 



DEATH. 



Yes — poisoned — dying. There was no 
doubt now, and there was little hope* As 
she lay grovelling, like a crushed worm, 
upon the floor, all present forgot her guilt 
at the sight of her, and hurried forward to 
help her. The earl assisted in raising her 
from the floor. They laid her on the bed 
where she had tossed sleepless through 
many a weary night. She lay still enough 
now, but that she writhed, and that she had 
bitten her lips till the blood sprang. But 
she uttered no word of complaint, no cry, 
no moan. Yet that she was in great pain 
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was only too certain ; there was the cold 
damp of agony on her forehead, her eyes 
were half closed, and there was foam upon 
her wan white lips. They laid her on her 
bed. In her left hand, the hand she had 
kept constantly hidden beneath her scarlet 
cloak, they found a tiny glass phial; the 
glass had actually given way, crushed under 
the frantic pressure of that little soft hand. 
The phial was labelled " Aconite." It con- 
tained traces of a strong preparation of the 
deadly drug, and the analysis afterwards 
showed that its contents had been mixed 
with strychnine. That it came from the 
little oak-chest that Lady Flavia had been 
used to keep in the oimolu cabinet, and 
which bore Brand Royston's cipher in tar- 
nished brass, was manifest. The little 
medicine-chest, half full of various poisons, 
stood among the jewels on the dressing- 
table. 
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Not a word, not a groan ; silent and 
stoical as an Indian warrior at the torture- 
stake, she bore it all. Lady Caroline, 
hardly conscious of the effort, flung aside 
prejudice and pride, and all her woman's 
nature rose into action. 

" I will not leave her !" she exclaimed, 
passionately ; ** do not make me leave her ! 
Oh look, look at her as she lies helpless and 
so changed, and think what she was a few 
short hours ago !" 

And Lady Caroline, than whom there was 
no better woman, so far as routine and 
education allowed, and who never harboured 
even a sinful thought, sat down on the bed, 
and took the sufferer's passive head upon 
her lap, and tried to soothe her as if she had 
been a sick child. 

** Send off for help ! Let some of the men 
ride as fast as possible for Mr. Sankey — for 
Mr. Bramber — for any doctor, and send the 
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women here — not all of them — only Benson 
and her own maid— do not let them come 
in to stare at my poor, poor darling'. Gro, 
pray, go !" 

Lord Mortlake, whose] slow mind had 
been quite stupefied at first, went quite 
meekly to do his daughter's bidding. 
Quietly, too, the detectives left the room. 
Sergeant Skinner went to tell the superin- 
tendent that he might call off his men. 
There was no need to watch the doors now ; 
there would be no prisoner to escort to 
Chartley. The sergeant and his French 
ally must remain in the house, of course, 
but their presence was little more than an 
empty form now. Their warrants were 
superseded by a summons in the grisly hand- 
writing of the King of Terrors. 

" Didn't I say," grumbled out Durbec as 
he went down-stairs — " didn't I say she had 
the heart of a lion ? Pauvre petite I there's 
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many a brave soldier that could not have 
borne that torment, burning, gnawing, and 
yet smiled and smiled to the last, jt?ar6few r 

Soon the alarm spread through the house 
that Lady Flavia was dangerously ill- — 
perhaps dying — and horses were saddled, 
and grooms galloped off in hot haste in 
search of Mr. Sankey, of Mr. Bramber, of 
any doctor within reach. Lord Hythe, 
glad to be of use, glad to be employed in 
nything that entailed stir and bustle, and 
would distract his thoughts from the reflec- 
tion that his reticence and selfish caution 
had perhaps precipitated the death of her 
to whom he had once offered his hand, rode 
off, outstripping the others, to bring help. 
Mrs. Benson and Simmons came hurrying 
up, loud in exclamations of distress and 
horror, but Lady Caroline sternly bade 
them be silent. It was evident that there 
was no hope; the poison had fastened its 
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fangs too deeply upon the systein, and those 
around that couch of pain oould do nothing, 
ignorant as they were, and only longned and 
listened for the surgeon's coming. 

Throughout the house there reigned a 
gloomy silence ; no one spoke above his or 
her breath, as if there was a fear of dis- 
turbing the sufferer. The hideous word 
** poison " had not been spoken openly, but 
it was stealthily passed from one to another. 
Mingled with the wonder, the excitement, 
the curious sense of what may be called 
satis£su^tion, with which the news of some 
great misfortune is sure to be received by 
those whose hearts are not stricken by the 
blow, was real sorrow. There was genuine 
regret alike in the blue drawing-room, 
where Lady Mortlake and her daughter 
Lady Julia sat weeping, and in the servants' 
hall, where a crowd of pale faces confronted 
one another, and where no topic was spoken 
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of but one — will she live or die ? The 
spoiled darling, the noble heiress, the wilful, 
lovely girl, that, like some tiny bird with 
jewelled plumage and wings flecked with 
gold, that flutters in at the open window of 
some settler's dwelling far off in the tropics, 
and falls dying on the floor, bruised by a 
careless grasp, had been the pride of 
Harbledown — ^was snatched away. Nor 
was illness the only unwelcome guest in 
that mansion — ^the grief and shame of 
detected guilt — imperfectly understood by 
some — merely guessed at in random fashion 
by others — had been beforehand with this 
calamity. 

Meanwhile, Lady Caroline watched over 
the prostrate form that lay on the bed, with 
the scarlet cloak yet streaming, unfastened 
over the crushed ball-dress, and the white 
flowers yet gleaming from amid the loosened 
masses of the ebon hair. There was some- 
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thing in that Spartan silence, that strange 
despairing courage, that would not permit a 
moan or a shriek to escape the haggard lips, 
which distressed those who stood by, help- 
less. If she had uttered so much as a word 
of complaint, that would have been a relief 
to those about her. But no, she bore it all, 
mute and patient. It was terrible to see 
how the young life fought against the 
poison ; terrible to mark; the struggle before 
that rich youthful vitaUty could be con- 
quered by the insidious venom that made 
its way unchecked through the blue veins. 
A wild fancy possessed Lady Caroline then, 
and to her own dying day she will pro- 
bably retain the impression; that fancy 
was, that if her wretched friend had wished 
to live, her will would in itself have had 
power to retard the effects of the fatal drug, 
and that she might have been saved. But 
Lady Flavia did not wish to live. 
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It was piteous to note how she turned 
away her poor little white face, as if un- 
willing that the by-standers should see the 
ghastly change that had come over it. She 
buried her face in Lady Caroline's lap, and 
lay quite still, except that a quick convulsive 
shudder made her bosom heave from time to 
time. But it was a touching sight — ^the 
feminine vanity that endured to the last, 
the wish to hide her blasted beauty from 
the eyes of those who stood around to see 
her die. How slow the doctors were in 
coming ! How could , they linger so ? 
Would no one come? Surely there was 
hope while Ufe remained. 

"Flavia, darling, try to live. We will 
save you. You judge your faults too 
harshly. You are so young. Try to live. 
Speak to us, dear, if only one word." 

She made no answer. But the white slen- 
der arm, with the diamonds yet sparkling 
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on it, as if in mockery, moved a little, and 
the cold little hand was laid in Lady 
Caroline's hand, and the weak fingers 
closed in a feeble 'pressure, and then lay 
passive. The hand was very cold now ; the 
fair face was cold as snow, and the convnl- 
sions were more rare. 

Twice she spoke, after a long delay, bnt 
her voice was thin and weak, and Iiady 
Caroline had to stoop forward to catch the 
words : " Cast me out, as the cursed thing 
I am. Bury me where the nettles and 
grass grow the thickest, in the paupers' 
comer of the churchyard." 

The second time that her whispering 
voice was heard was the last : " It is very 
dark," she murmured, " and so cold ! I am 
very cold. Have you left me ? I wish I 
could pray." 

" No, darling," said Lady Caroline ; " I 
am with you ; my arm is round your necki 
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But pray, Flavia, pray, and I — — Do you 
hear me, dear ?" 

No answer. She never spoke again ; she 
never stirred. The dreadful silence was 
only broken by the sobbing of the two 
frightened women, Benson and the maid. 
Lady Caroline bent over the passive form, 
and her heart prayed that the sinful spirit 
might find pardon at the mercy-seat of G-od. 
Long before the surgeon came there was no 
other trace of hfe than the feeble breathing 
that still continued — no warmth, no pulse 
in the cold arm around which the diamonds 
were clasped. 

She was still breathing when Mr. Sankey 
arrived. Lord Hythe had reached his 
house the first, and he had lost no time ; 
but his coming was useless. He knew what 
had occurred. He entered the room with a 
face in which the women could read no 
hope. 
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was only too certain ; there was the cold 
damp of agony on her forehead, her eyes 
were half closed, and there was foam upon 
her wan white lips. They laid her on her 
bed. In her left hand, the hand she had 
kept constantly hidden beneath her scarlet 
cloak, they found a tiny glass phial; the 
glass had actually given way, crushed under 
the frantic pressure of that Uttle soft hand. 
The phial was labelled " Aconite." It con- 
tained traces of a strong preparation of the 
deadly drug, and the analysis afterwards 
showed that its contents had been mixed 
with strychnine. That it came from the 
little oak-chest that Lady Flavia had been 
used to keep in the ormolu cabinet, and 
which bore Brand Royston's cipher in tar- 
nished brass, was manifest. The little 
medicine-chest, half full of various poisons, 
stood among the jewels on the dressing- 
table. 
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Not a word, not a groan ; silent and 
stoical as an Indian warrior at the torture- 
stake, she bore it all. Lady Caroline, 
hardly conscious of the eflEbrt, flung aside 
prejudice and pride, and all her woman's 
nature rose into action. 

" I will not leave her !" she exclaimed, 
passionately ; *' do not make me leave her ! 
Oh look, look at her as she lies helpless and 
so changed, and think what she was a few 
short hours ago !" 

And Lady Caroline, than whom there was 
no better woman, so far as routine and 
education allowed, and who never harboured 
even a sinful thought, sat down on the bed, 
and took the sufferer's passive head upon 
her lap, and tried to soothe her as if she had 
been a sick child. 

** Send off for help ! Let some of the men 
ride as fast as possible for Mr. Sankey — for 
Mr. Bramber — for any doctor, and send the 
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women here — not all of them— only Benson 
and her own maid— do not let them come 
in to stare at my poor, poor darling. Gk), 
pray, go !" 

Lord Mortlake, whose] slow mind had 
been quite stupefied at first, went quite 
meekly to do his daughter's bidding. 
Quietly, too, the detectives left the room. 
Sergeant Skinner went to tell the superin- 
tendent that he might call off his men. 
There was no need to watch the doors now ; 
there would be no prisoner to escort to 
Chartley. The sergeant and his French 
ally must remain in the house, of course, 
but their presence was Uttle more than an 
empty form now. Their warrants were 
superseded by a summons in the grisly hand, 
writing of the King of Terrors. 

" Didn't I say," grumbled out Durbec as 
he went down-stairs — " didn't I say she had 
the heart of a lion ? Pauvre petite ! there's 
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many a brave soldier that could not have 
borne that torment, burning, gnawing, and 
yet smiled and smiled to the last, jt?arW^ /" 

Soon the alarm spread through the house 
that Lady Flavia was dangerously ill- — 
perhaps dying — and horses were saddled, 
and grooms galloped oflT in hot haste in 
search of Mr. Sankey, of Mr. Bramber, of 
any doctor within reach. Lord Hythe, 
glad to be of use, glad to be employed in 
nything that entailed stir and bustle, and 
would distract his thoughts from the reflec- 
tion that his reticence and selfish caution 
had perhaps precipitated the death of her 
to whom he had once offered his hand, rode 
off, outstripping the others, to bring help. 
Mrs. Benson and Simmons came hurrying 
up, loud in exclamations of distress and 
horror, but Lady Caroline sternly bade 
them be silent. It was evident that there 
was no hope ; the poison had fastened its 
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and not to destroy the quiet of the earl's 
family, and the matrimonial prospects of 
the earl's daughters. 

There was no inquest at all. Most for- 
tunately, the coroner was a brother of 
Ebenezer Hart, gentleman, Lord Mortlake's 
land-agent. Mr. Hart, whose name had 
heen implicated slightly in the disclosures 
made by the detectives, was clearly given 
to understand that his snug salary depended 
for the future on his success in putting the 
matter in a proper light to his brother. Job 
Sankey, M.E.C.S., certified to the cause of 
death, and so did Mr. Bramber, and so did 
old Dr. Tench from Slochester. Their 
report was, that the sudden death of the 
Lady Flavia Clare was occasioned by angina 
pectoris^ to which there was a constitutional, 
and indeed hereditary disposition ; her 
mother, the vicar's daughter, had died of it ; 
and as angina pectoris it was no doubt entered 
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of but one — will she live or die ? The 
spoiled darling, the noble heiress, the wilful, 
lovely girl, that, like some tiny bird with 
jewelled plumage and wings flecked with 
gold, that flutters in at the open window of 
some settler's dwelling far off in the tropics, 
and falls dying on the floor, bruised by a 
careless grasp, had been the pride of 
Harbledown — ^was snatched away. Nor 
was illness the only unwelcome guest in 
that mansion — the grief and shame of 
detected guilt — imperfectly understood by 
some — merely guessed at in random fashion 
by others — had been beforehand with this 
calamity. 

Meanwhile, Lady Caroline watched over 
the prostrate form that lay on the bed, with 
the scarlet cloak yet streaming, unfastened 
over the crushed ball-dress, and the white 
flowers yet gleaming from amid the loosened 
masses of the ebon hair. There was some- 
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thing in that Spartan silence, that strange 
despairing courage, that would not permit a 
moan or a shriek to escape the haggard lips, 
which distressed those who stood by, help- 
less. If she had uttered so much as a word 
of complaint, that would have been a relief 
to those about her. But no, she bore it all, 
mute and patient. It was terrible to see 
how the young life fought against the 
poison ; terrible to mark the struggle before 
that rich youthful vitality could be con- 
quered by the insidious venom that made 
its way unchecked through the blue veins, 
A wild fancy possessed Lady Caroline then, 
and to her own dying day she will pro- 
bably retain the impression; that fancy 
was, that if her wretched friend had wished 
to live, her will would in itself have had 
power to retard the effects of the fatal drug', 
and that she might have been saved. But 
Lady Flavia did not wish to live. 
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It was piteous to note how she turned 
away her poor little white face, as if un- 
willing that the by-standers should see the 
ghastly change that had come over it. She 
buried her face in Lady Caroline's lap, and 
lay quite still, except that a quick convulsive 
shudder made her bosom heave from time to 
time. But it was a touching sight — ^the 
feminine vanity that endured to the last, 
the wish to hide her blasted beauty from 
the eyes of those who stood around to see 
her die. How slow the doctors were in 
coming ! How could , they linger so ? 
Would no one come? Surely there was 
hope while life remained. 

"Flavia, darling, try to live. We will 
save you. You judge your faults too 
harshly. You are so young. Try to live. 
Speak to us, dear, if only one word." 

She made no answer. But the white slen- 
der arm, with the diamonds yet sparkling 
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lay writhing on the floor. ** Tron de Fair I " 
exclaimed Durbec, in mingled wrath and 
sorrow ; " she has cheated us ; she has 
escaped the guillotine and the prison, la 
malfieureuse. She has poisoned herself, and 
she is dying— dying — or dead !" 
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CHAPTER Xy. 

DEATH. 

Yes — poisoned — dying. There was no 
doubt now, and there was little hope* As 
she lay grovelling, like a crushed worm, 
upon the floor, all present forgot her guilt 
at the sight of her, and hurried forward to 
help her. The earl assisted in raising her 
from the floor. They laid her on the bed 
where she had tossed sleepless through 
many a weary night. She lay still enough 
now, but that she writhed, and that she had 
bitten her lips till the blood sprang. But 
she uttered no word of complaint, no cry, 
no moan. Yet that she was in great pain 
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was only too certain ; there was the cold 
damp of agony on her forehead, her eyes 
were half closed, and there was foam upon 
her wan white lips. They laid her on her 
bed. In her left hand, the hand she had 
kept constantly hidden beneath her scarlet 
cloak, they found a tiny glass phial; the 
glass had actually given way, crushed under 
the frantic pressure of that little soft hand. 
The phial was labelled " Aconite." It con- 
tained traces of a strong preparation of the 
deadly drug, and the analysis afterwards 
showed that its contents had been mixed 
with strychnine. That it came from the 
little oak-chest that Lady Flavia had been 
used to keep in the oimolu cabinet, and 
which bore Brand Royston's cipher in tar- 
nished brass, was manifest. The little 
medicine-chest, half full of various poisons, 
stood among the jewels on the dressing- 
table. 
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Not a word, not a groan ; silent and 
stoical as an Indian warrior at the torture- 
stake, she bore it all. Lady Caroline, 
hardly conscious of the effort, flung aside 
prejudice and pride, and all her woman's 
nature rose into action. 

" I will not leave her !" she exclaimed, 
passionately ; ** do not make me leave her ! 
Oh look, look at her as she lies helpless and 
so changed, and think what she was a few 
short hours ago !'* 

And Lady Caroline, than whom there was 
no better woman, so far as routine and 
education allowed, and who never harboured 
even a sinful thought, sat down on the bed, 
and took the sufferer's passive head upon 
her lap, and tried to soothe her as if she had 
been a sick child. 

'' Send off for help ! Let some of the men 
ride as fast as possible for Mr. Sankey — for 
Mr. Bramber — for any doctor, and send the 
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women here — not all of them — only Benson 
and her own maid — do not let them come 
in to stare at my poor, poor darling. Go, 
pray, go !" 

Lord Mortlake, whose] slow mind had 
heen quite stupefied at first, went quite 
meekly to do his daughter's bidding. 
Quietly, too, the detectives left the room. 
Sergeant Skinner went to tell the superin- 
tendent that he might call off his men. 
There was no need to watch the doors now ; 
there would be no prisoner to escort to 
Chartley. The sergeant and his French 
ally must remain in the house, of course, 
but their presence was little more than an 
empty form now. Their warrants were 
superseded by a summons in the grisly hand- 
writing of the King of Terrors. 

" Didn't I say," grumbled out Durbec as 
he went down-stairs — " didn't I say she had 
the heart of a lion ? Pauvre petite ! there's 
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many a brave soldier that could not have 
borne that torment, burning, gnawing, and 
yet smiled and smiled to the Is^sty parbleu r 

Soon the alarm spread through the house 
that Lady Flavia was dangerously ill— - 
perhaps dying — and horses were saddled, 
and grooms galloped off in hot haste in 
search of Mr. Sankey, of Mr. Bramber, of 
any doctor within reach. Lord Hythe, 
glad to be of use, glad to be employed in 
nything that entailed stir and bustle, and 
would distract his thoughts from the reflec- 
tion that his reticence and selfish caution 
had perhaps precipitated the death of her 
to whom he had once offered his hand, rode 
off, outstripping the others, to bring help. 
Mrs. Benson and Simmons came hurrying 
up, loud in exclamations of distress and 
horror, but Lady Caroline sternly bade 
them b© silent. It was evident that there 
was no hope ; the poison had fastened its 
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kiOed br BeumI BoTsuD. It bad bea& 
agreed iqMm dat die cxTvaLrfs Kie w^astobe 
spap&L The Piucureor did not eren de- 
maod Ids bead; and ihe apntfrme of the 
enmri was fifieen years of trammut fiwws. 
The ex-captain, die ex-dandr, lady-kiDer, 
and pigeoner of newh'-joined ^isigiis^ is 
woridng out his time, in chains and a suit of 
serge, among die galley-slaves at Lambeasa. 

Mrs. Boy ston, widi die consmt of the 
public proeecator, was acquitted. Her healUi 
and her feeble mind were quite broken. 
Hlie was brought into court a paky-stricken 
old woman ; and she dweUs now in a York- 
Khire farmhouse, with some distant rela- 
tions, who claimed the custody of her for 
the sake of her little income, and sits ii^th 
nodding head and bleared eyes beside the 
ctiimney-comer. 

As a matter of course, Amy and Charles 
1' ord are married, and there is every reason 
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of but one — will she live or die ? The 
spoiled darliag, the noble heiress, the wilful, 
lovely girl, that, like some tiny bird with 
jewelled plumage and wings flecked with 
gold, that flutters in at the open window of 
some settler's dwelling far off" in the tropics, 
and falls dying on the floor, bruised by a 
careless grasp, had been the pride of 
Harbledown — ^was snatched away. Nor 
was illness the only imwelcome guest in 
that mansion — ^the grief and shame of 
detected guilt — imperfectly understood by 
some — merely guessed at in random fashion 
by others — had been beforehand with this 
calamity. 

Meanwhile, Lady Caroline watched over 
the prostrate form that lay on the bed, with 
the scarlet cloak yet streaming, unfastened 
over the crushed ball-dress, and the white 
flowers yet gleaming from amid the loosened 
masses of the ebon hair. There was some- 
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Lord Hythe, member for the county now, 
and a Lord of the Treasury and privy- 
councillor, is regarded as a rising statesman, 
who may, in a score of years or so, be 
qualified for some post really worth having. 
The Right Hon. the member for Blank- 
shire is still unmarried. At the earnest 
wish of his parents and sisters, he has more 
than once thought seriously of taking to 
himself a wife, that the coronet of Mortlake 
may not be consigned to the limbo of 
extinct peerages. As yet, he has found no 
one sufficiently to his taste, and the House 
and its blue-books absorb most of his time ; 
but there is still hope that some of the 
maidens of Belgravia may be the future 
countess. 

And she — ^the beautiful, guilty thing — is 
she forgotten in that household of which 
she was for a few short months the wonder 
and the idol ? Not so. More tears were 
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It was piteous to note how she turned 
away her poor little white face, as if un- 
willing that the by-standers should see the 
ghastly change that had come over it. She 
buried her face in Lady Caroline's lap, and 
lay quite still, except that a quick convulsive 
shudder made her bosom heave from time to 
time. But it was a touching sight — ^the 
feminine vanity that endured to the last, 
the wish to hide her blasted beauty from 
the eyes of those who stood around to see 
her die. How slow the doctors were in 
coming ! How could , they linger so ? 
Would no one come? Surely there was 
hope while life remained. 

"Flavia, darling, try to live. We will 
save you. You judge your faults too 
harshly. You are so young. Try to live. 
Speak to us, dear, if only one word." 

She made no answer. But the white slen- 
der arm, with the diamonds yet sparkling 
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